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REVIEWS: 





Recollections of the Peninsula. By the Au- 
thor of ‘ Sketches of India.” First Amer- 
tcan from the second London Editien. 
Philadelphia. 1824. 12mo. pp. 260. 


Tus book details the personal experiences 
of a British officer actively engaged in the 
Peninsular war. We can safely recom- 
mend it as an interesting work; and we 
believe we may go further, and call it a 
useful work. The author does not attempt 
to give a plan of the campaign, or to de- 
scribe the movements of the military masses 
which were then combatting in Spain. As 
he does not write for the instruction of sol- 
diers, he adapts himself to the comprehen- 
sion of others besides his martial brethren ; 
and he narrates in a lively, unaffected, and 
very pleasant way, those circumstances 
which befell him personally. We abide 
with him in his quiet quarters, during his 
rare periods of rest, and follow him in the 
march, and stand by his side in the battle, 
and thus learn what things they are, which 
a soldier must do and suffer. That such a 
book must needs be interesting, our read- 
ers will grant; and we think it also useful, 
because it helps to do away certain errors, 
and throw some light upon the folly and 
wickedness of a love of war, and an admi- 
ration of military achievement. Wars will 
probably be necessary evils for some time 
to come ; but though necessary, they should 
be regarded as evils. Universal and un- 
broken peace cannot be established until 
men love each other much better than they 
now do; and, in the mean time, nations 
should not neglect the means of defence, 
nor refuse to acknowledge the necessity 
of defence, when this necessity actually 
comes. The prevalence and common love 
of war, is a strong proof that men are not, 
in their nature, so far from brutes, as they 
would fain think ; for, though man may 
submit to the necessity of conflict, it is es- 
sentially brutish and irrational to provoke 
the combat and meet it with delight. That 
war may prevent worse evils is certain; 
but let it rank with the earthquake, the 
whirlwind, and the plague; let it stand 
foremost among the avenging ministers of 
God, whose visitations cover the face of 
society with a darkness like the shadow of 
death, and can only be borne as they come 
to purge away, with fear and sorrow, evils 
which would have led to direr wo and 
more dreadful desolation. War is essen- 
tially the science and art of mutual injury ; 
_ all possible modes of human suffering, 
pe -heeys forms which pain and misery ean 
ake, are its true accompaniments. | It is, 
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perhaps, of all things, that which is most to 
be dreaded and hated; but these are not 
the feelings which it usually excites in them 
whom its actual horrors do not reach; and | 
one reason why there is so little truth in 
the common opinions and sentiments upon 
this subject, is, that we consider it in the 
mass, and not in detail. The true nature 
of war is concealed from the multitude by 
its pomp and glories; but follow the indi- 
viduals who compose this mass, and observe 
the feelings which govern them, the deeds 
upon which they are bent, the ends they 
seek and the means they use, the doom 
which few escape—of toil and peril, of 
savage hate, of more than brutal enmity— 
of suffering which it is terrible to read of, 
and, perhaps, the violent death towards 
which many are pressing,—and these idle 
glories willfade away. Military arrays are 
splendid objects; the dancing plumes and 
glittering arms are beautiful; the trumpet, 
and the echoing volley, will stir up the 
spirit; but these things are only the be- 
ginning, and the end is on the battle field, 
where the fierce cries of rage and agony 
and the groans of dying men are heard, 
and the gay plume is bloody, and the wound- 
ed bosom is breaking beneath a crushing 
hoof; and, if the beginning and the end are 
kept nearer to each other in our thoughts, 
they will not wander so far from the truth. 

But, we do not mean to make this pleas- 
ant book serve only to introduce a discus- 
sion of the true character of war; and we 
hasten to state its contents somewhat more 
distinctly. The authorembarked at Ports- 
mouth, to follow his regiment to Portugal, 
in the last week of June 1809. In Lisbon 
he remained about a fortnight, and the de- 
scription of this city and its beautiful vi- 
cinity occupies the first thirty pages of the 
volume. About the last of July his regi- 
ment received orders to march for Spain; 
and for many days the march was a mere 
journey of pleasure, and every thing was 
delightful. The following extract will give 
our readers some idea of the treatment 
which the British at first received from the 
inhabitants of the country, and also of the 
change, and of the causes of the change, 
which soon took place. 

From the quay of the Commercial Square our 
men sprung into the boats, and our little fleet was 
soon sailing up the river, under a favourable breeze. 
It must have been a beautiful sight, for those on the 

uays and along the banks, to mark our fair array. 

e polished arms, the glittering cap-plates, and 
the crimson dress of the British soldiers, crowded 
in open barks, must have produced a very fine 
effect. And we, too, gazedon a scene far different 
indeed, but most peaceful, most lovely. The north- 
ern bank of the river from Lisbon to Villa Franca 


(about six leagues) presents a continued succession 
of rural beauties: convents, chapels, and quintas, 
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gardens and vineyards, wood and verdure, cattle and 
groups of villagers, al] blended in baight and gay con- 
fusion, arrest the eye, and address the heart. Here 
you saw, in their cool and shaded cloisters, small 
parties of monks, in the dark and picturesque dress 
of their orders, observing us as we passed along; 
there some happy family, parents, children, and 
servants, would hurry to their garden terrace on the 
water's edge, and salute us with smiles and vivas; 
while a little farther, in the back ground, you might 
discern some solitary nun, who, from the high and 
grated casement of her convent, looked out upon 
the strange and brilliant show, and hastily with- 
drew. About two leagues above Villa Franca, the 
breeze died away, and not a breath of air stirred on 
the water. Our boatmen took to their poles, and 
with all their exertion, made little more thana 
league, when the shades of evening closed in, and 
we brought to near the bank. Here we found a 
Portuguese tent, which had been pitched for some 
day-guard, but was abandoned for the night ; of this 
my cheerful little mess took possession, and here 
we ate our cold meat and drank our wine, with all 
the gaiety of a party of pleasure. 

After an hour’s labour in the morning, findin 
we made little or no way by water, we landed an 
marched to Santarem. The situation of this cit 
is very striking ; it is built on bold, elevated ground, 
hanging directly over the Tagus, the southern bank 
of which it completely commands. The regiment 
was quartered for the night in a convent, and I re- 
ceived a billet on a private house. At the door of 
it, I was met by the owner, a gentlemanlike look- 
ing, well-dressed man, of about sixty, and of a very 
mild, pleasing address: he led the way to a neat 
apartment, and a pretty bedchamber. I was cov- 
ered with dust and dirt, and declined them as too 
good ; but how was my confusion increased, when 
my host himself brought me water in a silver basin 
to wash, while his good lady presented me with 
chocolate, bearing it herself on a salver. I feared 
that they had mistaken my rank from my two ep- 
aulettes. and I explained to them that I was a sim- 
ple Lieutenant. No; they well knew my rank, 
but did not pay me the less attention; they per- 
fumed my chamber with rose-water, took off my 
knapsack with their own hands, and then left me 
to refresh myself by washing and dressing, and to 
recover from the pleasing astonishment, mto which 
their cordial and polite reception had thrown me. 
In the evening my party dined here, and the wor- 
thy host presented us with some magnums of fine 
old wine, and the choicest fruit. e made scru- 
ples; he overruled them with true and unaffected 
hospitality, and we, in return, pressed on his ac- 
ceptance six bottles of excellent Sauterne, the re- 
mains of our small stock of French wine. 

Such was my treatment in the first billet I ever 
entered in Portugal, and such, with very few excep- 
tions, was the character of the reception given 
by Portuguese of all classes, according to their 
means, at the commencement of the Peninsula 
struggle, to the British army: rich and poor, the 
clergy and laity, the fidaigo and the peasant, all 
expressed an eagerness to serve, and a readiness 
to honour us. In these early marches, the villa, 
the monastery, and the cottage, were thrown open 
at the approach of our troops; the best apartments, 
the neatest cells; the humble but only beds, were 
all resigned to the march-worn officers and men, 
with undisguised cheerfulness. It is with pain If 
am compelled to confess, that the manners of my 
strange, but well-meaning countrymen soon wrought 
a change in the kind dispositions of this people. 
When they saw many assume as a right all which 
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they had accorded from politeness, and receive 
their respectful attentions and cordial services, as 
expressions of homage, due to the courage, wealth, 
and power of the British nation ;—when the sim- 
plicity of their manners, their frugality, the spare- 
ness of their diet, the peculiarities of their dress, 
and their religious prejudices were made the sub- 
jects of derision and ridicule ;—when they witness- 
ed scenes of brutal intoxication, and were occa- 
sionally exposed to vulgar insult, from uneducated 
and overbearing Englishmen ;—when, I say, all 
this occurred, they began to examine our individu- 
al titles to their esteem; they were, often, very 
soon disenchanted ; and the spirit which we had 
awakened in them, manifested itself in various acts 
of neglect, rudeness, and even resentment. 


One element of the pleasure which the 
author and his messmates enjoyed while 
they were on their way to join the army, 
was the entire novelty of all the scenes 
and circumstances about them; we doubt 





not, many of the soldiers were murmuring 


at those very things which their officers | 


As they | enthusiastic admirer of nature, I was glad to move 


enjoyed with the highest relish. 


advanced on their march, the heat became | 


so intense, that it was necessary to repose | 


during the day, and proceed only when the 
sun had withdrawn his intolerable beams. 
But this change of day inte night, and all 
the various wants and difficulties incident 
to their situation, were made sources of. 
pleasure. 


With a small advanced guard I entered Golegao 
at the head of the regiment just as early matin-bell | 
was summoning the inhabitants to prayers. The 
attendance on public worship throughout Spain and 
Portugal is extremely regular, and no occupation, 
or manner of life, is suffered to interfere with this 
sacred duty. To mass go the muleteers before 
they load their train; and from the door of the 
chapel the peasants sally forth to their daily labours. | 
The very changing of night into day, a measure | 
rendered necessary by the extreme heat. carried | 
with it the charm of novelty. Iwas well lodged, | 
and hospitably treated, in an humble but clean cot- 
tage, and with the night again set forward. 

This march, and the following, our route, which 
passed by Punhete to Abrantes, led us often for 
miles along the banks of the Tagus, and through 
villages built on the very edge of the river. A 
clear bright silver moon lighted our silent path; 
not a lamp burning in any of the cottages; not a 
human voice to be heard; nota sound, save the 
dull tread of our weary men, and the gentle tone in 
which the waters told their ceaseless flow. The 
moon-beams which played upon the bright arms of 
our gallant soldiers, shone also on the glistening 
nets of the peaceful fisherman, which hung spread 
upon the rocks, rear his deserted bark. All within 
these huinble dwellings was repose, and their happy 
inmates slumbered sweetly, unconscious that the 
tice of war (harmless and friendly indeed to them, 
yet bearing on its wave not only youth, ambition, 
and courage, but, perhaps, even ferocity and crime) | 
rolled, in the dead of night, past the vine-clad walls | 
of their defenceless cots. The town of Abrantes 
is well situated; it stands lofty, and commands the | 
passage of the Tagus, over which, at this point, a 
bridge of boats communicates with the southern | 
provinces We crossed the river, and occupied 
for one night a camp of standing huts, formed many | 


weeks belore by some division of our army, which | 
had halted in that neighbourhood. At sun-rise the 
following morning we were again in motion, and | 
marched Onwaris to the village of Gaviao. Our | 
road led, in part, through plains covered with Gum- | 
cistus in flower, the frail leaves of which are re- | 
markable for their delicate whiteness ; and ir part, | 
over uplands all clothed with heath, but a heath so 

rich in the variety, the beauty, and the fragrance of | 


its plants, that the traveller forgot, or forgave, the | 


absence of the corn-field, the vineyard, and the | 
cottage. * * # | 


heats, are said to produce this evil, 


We bivouacked daily. It is a pleasing sight to 
see a column arrive at its halting ground. The 
camp is generally marked out, if circumstances 
allow of it, on the edge of some wood, and near a 
river or stream. The troops are halted in open 


columns, arms piled, picquets and guards paraded | 


and posted, and, in two minutes, all appear at 
home. Some fetch large stones to form fire-places ; 
others hurry off with canteens and kettles for water, 
while the wood resounds with the blows of the biil- 
hook. Dispersed, under the more distant trees, 
you see the officers, some dressing, some arranging 


a few boughs to shelter them by night; others | 
kindling their own fires; while the most active are | 


seen returning from the village, laden with bread, 
or, from some flocks of goats, feeding near us, with 
a supply of new milk. How often, under some 
spreading cork-tree, which offered shade, shelter, 


and fuel, have I taken up my lodging for the night; | 


> ome gurgling stream 0 | ail : 
and here, or by s Burens am, my bosoin | tering of steel, and clouds of dust raised by cavalry 


fanned by whatever air was stirring, made my care- 
less toilet, and sat down with men [ both liked and 


The rude 


soned by hunger and by cheerfulness. 
An 


simplicity of this life I found most pleasing. 


and dwell amid her grandest scenes, remote from 
cities, and unconnected with what is called society. 
Her mountains, her forests, and, sometimes, her 
bare and bladeless plains, yielded me a passing 
home: her rivers, streams, and springs, cooled my 
brow, and allayed my thirst. The inconvenience 
of one camp taught me to enjoy the next; and I 
learned (a strange lesson for the thoughtless) that 
wood and water, shade and grass, were luxuries. I 


| saw the sun set every evening: I saw him rise 
/again each morning in all his majesty, and I felt 


that my very existence was a blessing Strange, 
indeed, to observe how soon men, delicately brougnt 
up, can inure themselves to any thing 


curtained couch, and the bed of down, have been 
from infancy familiar. 

But the scene soon changed; the regi- 
ment arrived within reach of the army, and 
beran to learn something of the realities of 
war. 

As we passed out of the town, we saw several! 
officers, men, and horses, of the heavy brigade of 
British cavalry, stationed there. The cattle were 
in wretched condition, and the men looked sickly. 


Both officers and privates were very ill dressed, and | 
their brown and shapeless hats had a most unmili- | 
Whoever had seen these regi- | 
ments in England; in pale, sallow-looking men, | 


tary appearance. 


and skeleton horses, would hardiy have recognized 


the third Dragoon (suards and fourth Dragoons, | 
two corps enjoying, and deservedly, a well-earned | 


name. Thus, oftentimes, on actual service, van- 
ishes all that brilliancy which has won the heart 


and fixed the choice of so many a youth, and which | 


appeared so gay and attractive on crowded es- 
planades at home. * * * 
The autumnal season, in Estremadura, is prover- 


_bially unhealthy, and numbers of the inhabitants 
die annually of the alarming fever which prevails 
in the dreaded month of September. The unwhole- 


some vapours, which arise from the beds of the 


|many stagnant pools scattered over the surface of | 
these plains, and always dried up by the summer | 


Be this as it 
may, towards the end of September, this insidious 
and resistless enemy found his way into our tran- 
quil quarters, crowded our hospitals with sick, and 
filled the chapel vaults with victims, over whom we 


gloomily and sullenly mourned. * * * 


I returned home after the review, passed a most 


cheerful evening, could talk of nothing but war and 


Wellington—was that night stretched on the bed 


_of sickness, and, in a few days, lay at the very 


point of death. 
After some weeks of sickness he recov- 





yy rapt in | 
a blanket, or a cloak, the head reclining on a stone | 
| ora knapsack, covered by the dews of night, or 
_drenched perhaps by the thunder shower, sleeps 
| many a youth, to whom the carpetted chamber, the 








ered so far as to be pronounced out of dan- 
ger; but was still so feeble that he was 
ordered to return to Lisbon. This journe 
was uncomfortable enough, and after his ar- 
rival at Lisbon he suffered a relapse, which 
confined him for six weeks to his bed. He 
again recovered, rejoined his regiment, 
which formed a part of Gen. Hill’s corps, 
and soon after found himself with his revi- 
tent, on the right of Wellington’s army, 
on the Sierra de Buzaco. ? 
My regiment had no sooner piled arms, than I 
walked to the verge of the mountain on which we 
lay, in the hope that I might discover something of 
the enemy. Little, however, was I prepared for 
the magnificent scene which burst upon my aston- 
ished sight. Far as the eye could stretch, the glit- 


and artillery, proclaimed the march of a countless 


-army; while, immediately below me, at the feet of 
esteemed, to a coarse, but wholesome méal, sea- | Ay ' eat 7 gin 


those precipitous heights, on which I stood, their 
picquets were already posted: thousands of them 
were already halted in their bivouacks, and col- 
umn too after column, arriving in quick succession, 
reposed upon the ground allotted to them, and 
swelled the black and enormous masses. The 
numbers of the enemy were, at the lowest calcula- 
tion, seventy-five thousand, and this host formed in 
three distinct and heavy columns; while to the 
rear of their left, at a more considerable distance, 
you might see a large encampment of their cavalry, 
and the whole country behind them seemed cover- 
ed with their train, their ambulance, and their com- 
missariat.***1 returned slowly to the line; and, 
after an evening passed in very interesting and ani- 
mated conversation, though we had neither baggage 
nor fires, we lay down, rolled in our cloaks, and 
with the stone surface of the mountain for our bed, 
and the sky for our canopy, slept, or thought away 
the night. ‘Two hours before break of day, the 
line was under arms; but the two hours glided by 
rapidly and silently. At last, just as the day dawn- 


_ed, a few distant shots were heard on our left, and 


were soon followed by the discharge of cannon, 
and the quick, heavy, and continued rol] of mus- 
keiry. We received orders to move, and support 
the troops attacked: the whole of Hiil’s corps, 
amounting to fourteen thousand men, was thrown 
into open column, and moved to its left in steady 
double quick, and in the highest order. * * * 

We were halted exactly in rear of that spot, 


from which the seventy-fourth regiment, having 


justrepulsed a columa, was retiring in line, with the 
most beautiful regularity, its colours all torn with 
shot. Here a few shells flew harmlessly over our 
line, but we had not the honour of being engaged. 
The first wounded man I ever beheld in the field, 
was carried past me at this moment: he was a fine 
young Englishman, in the Portuguese service, and 
lay helplessly in a blanket, with both his legs shat- 
tered by canon-shot. He looked pale, and big 


drops of perspiration stood on his manly forehead ; 


but he spoke not—his agony appeared unutterable. 
[ secretly wished him death; a mercy, I believe, 
that was not very long withheld. 

More and harder fighting was expected ; 
the troops were kept ready for action, lying 
with their accoutrements on where they last 
stood in order of battle; front and rear 
ranks head to head, and every man’s fire- 
lock by his side. But the French manocu- 


'vred to attack the British in flank, and 


W ellington retreated to his lines near Lis- 
bon. The French advanced and threat- 


ened them, but retired in their tura. 

Our author was attached to Marshal Be- 
resford’s corps, and continued under his 
command until after the battle of Aibuera, 
One of the British brigades lost in this bat- 
tle one thousand and fifty men, killed and 
wounded, out of one thousand four hundred. 
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pres into action led by a major { and fled, abandoning some guns and howitzers about 
re ran meee ‘proportion of feld-officers sixty yards from us. The presence of their cavalry 
. tai I saw it at three in the afternoon :— | not permitting us to pursue, we halted, and recom- 
au QepeIne manded the brigade; the 57th and | menced firing on them. The slaughter was now, 
tan reat crits were commanded by lieutenants; | for a few minutes, dreadful ; every shot told ; their 
peice ety'e captain of the 29th regiment was officers attempted in vain to ratly them; they would 
pe sos effective officer of his corps. Notone of | make no effort. Some of their artillery, indeed, 
pr aerrs regiments jost a man by the sabre or the | took upa distant position, which 19 ene our 
lance; they were never driven, never thrown into line; but we did not move oe ge Ith areal 
sonfusion: they fought in line, sustaining and re- | every round of our ammunition, and then retired, 
confu ; heavy fire, and often charging; and | in the most perfect order, to a spot sheltered from 
ply tiv Coby at length fled, the standards of | their guns, and lay down in line, ready to repulse 
neil peroic battalions flew in proud, though | any fresh attack with the bayonet To describe 


niourpful triumph, in the centre of their weakened | my feelings throughout this wild scene with fidelity, | 
} , 


s lines.***I w w relate what fell | would be impossible: at intervals, a shriek or a 
Sp Piaget agi ie gy er if it be | groan told that the men were falling around me; 
pate ag ry fe ling $s on that day. We stood to our | but it was not always that the tumult of the con- 
Pde 14 e : before break of day: it was a bril- | test suffered me to catch these sounds. A constant 
ae ‘sigh i t sun-rise, to see the whole of the | feeling to the centre of the line, and the gradual 
ren a vel movin ‘on the plain; but ina short | diminution of our front, most truly bespoke the 
Phen op pogo th wood, leaving their pic- | havock of death. As we moved, though slowly, 
time the 4 any The battalion being «dismissed, I | yet ever a little in advance, our own killed and 
nah vy at immediately afterwards set out to | wounded lay behind us; but we arrived among 
wall an the S anish troops, little dreaming, | those of the enemy, and those of the Spaniards who 
Sar fae, pas chia action. But the sound of a had fallen in the first onset: we trod among the 
roe pte A caused me to return; and I found our line | dead and dying, all reckless of them. 


getting hastily under arms, and saw the enemy 2| — Qur author was also engaged in the bat- 


motion. The prelude of skirmishing lasted about | tle of Vittoria, and, in askirmish at the pass 
an hour and a half, and our division lost a few men ? ’ 


by random gun-shot; all this time we were stand- | Ol Maya, was made prisoner; and here his 
ing at ease, and part of it exposed to a heavy, chill- | narrative ends. We have not room for all 
ing. and comfortless rain. Sounds, however, which | the passages which we marked for quotation, 
=? . “ 

breathed all the fierceness of battle, soon reached | and are not sure that we have selected the 
us; the continued rolling of musquetry, accompa | ot interesting. The volume is very far 
nied by loud and repeated discharges of cannon on | , nae . . lik 
ctreme right, teld us, convincingly, that the | from being filied with stories of warlike 
our extre ght, t 8, ID gLy: TaD 

real attack was in that quarter. The brigades of | deeds or sufferings. The scenery and the 
our division were successively called to support it. | manners of that interesting country which 
We formed in open column of eect at pong the reminiscent crossed, and recrossed, so 
distance, and rome in a ws on bacPrae frequently, are strikingly described; his 

> a0 ; Ww . ; . = ° 

SONS A Geen) ees 1 , 4 recollections are vivid, and they bring be- 
down in column, shot and shell flew over an ; 

through it iD quick succession; we sustained little fore him things wel wort ay of remem- 
ipiury from either, but a captain of the twenty- | brance. His style is sometimes too ambi- 
ninth had been dreadfully lacerated by a ball, | {jous, and is often inaccurate; and occa- 
and lay directly in our path. We passed close to | sionally he dwells so long upon the beauti- 


him, and he knew us al; and the heart-rending | » : ’ ts 
tone in which he called t. us for water, or to kill | ful hilis, and vales, and streams, which im 


him, I shall never forget. He lay alone, and we , pressed themselves upon his memory, that 
were in motion, and could give him no succour; | we begin to be weary of his descriptions. 
for, on this trying day, such of the wounded as | But, upon the whole, we are confident that 
could not walk lay unattended where they fell :— those of our readers who may purchase this 


all was hurry and struggle; every arm was wanted | : 
in the field. When we arrived near the discomat- | book upon our recommendation, will ac 


ed and retiring Spaniards, and formed our line to | knowledge that we have done them a favor. 
advance through them towards the enemy, a very 
noble looking young Span’sh officer rode up to me, | 





and begged me, with a sort of proud and brave | Some Further Facts in Vision. By Ea- 
anxiety, to explain to the English, that bis coun- | . a 7 
tryimen were ordcred to retire, but were not flying. ward C. Cooper, M.D. New York, 


1824, 12mo. pp. 80. 


Just as our line had entirely cleared the Spaniards, 


the smoky shroud of battle was, by the slackening , . . 
of the fire, for one minute blown aside, and gave | Tuis treatise, as our author informs us, Was 


to our view the French grenadier caps, their arms, | Suggested and completed in eight days, and 
and the whole aspect of their frowning masses. It | he admits, that it is not unlikely it may 
Was a momentary, but a grand sight. A heavy at-| be found to have many faults. His reas- 
mosphere of smoke again enveloped us, and few ons for publishing it in this condition indi- 


objects could be discerned at all,—none distinctly. . . 
The coolest and bravest soldier, if he be in the cate a commendable regard for public opin- 


heat of it, can make no calculation of time during : ; : 
an engagement. Interested and animated, he marks | ening it, and his caution in regard to the 
not the flight of the hours, but he feels that, preservation of its integrity. He gives 
‘Come what come may, his book to the world with all its blemishes, 
Time and the hour run through the roughest day.’ | Since time, which could not alter the na- 


This murderous contest of musketry lasted Jong pareio# 0 eo asrenons in ms would 
We were the whole time progressively advancing only CBRD DESO correct what is subor- 
upon and shaking the enemy. At the distance of | dimate to them. Experience, he is aware, 
about twenty yards from them we received orders | might polish his style, perfeet his arrange- 
to charge ; we had ceased firing,cheered, and had | ment, and perhaps add some trifling proofs ; 
our bayonets in the charging position, when a body | but it would, at the same time, give author- 


of the enemy’s horse was discovered under the | ; : 
7 a, Fi r us Name; ne 
shoulder of a rising ground, ready to take advan- ity. os dis: ord per the te d 


tage of our impetuosity. Already, however, had which his readers may 
the French infantry, alarmed by our preparatory | Confirm, would be in danger of being re- 
cheers, which always indicate the charge, broken | Ceived without discussion. «It might then 











meet with a reputation,” to use his own 
words, “which its character did not de- 
mand.” 

The character of our author, so far as it 
may be estimated by this little publication, 
is exceedingly pleasing. To the modesty 


|and candour, which appear in his preface, 


he joins a singular respect for his instruct- 


ers, and a warm friendship for his feilow- 


|student, which he takes this occasion to 


publish in three several dedications. 

These Dedications and Preface are fol- 
lowed by Introductory Remarks, intended 
|to contain a hasty sketch of what is al- 
| ready known on the subject of vision; and, 
having thus prepared us by nearly thirty 
pages of prefatory matter, he permits us at 
ilast, about the middle of the volume, to en- 
ter upon the treatment of the real subject 
of it, much of which we acknowledge to be 
equally original and amusing, though from 
| that deficiency in arrangement, which he 
partly acknowledges, it is not always so 


/easy to be understood as we could have 


wished. 

The circumstance, which led to Dr 
Cooper’s investigations, we shall give in his 
own words. 





/ 
{ 
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| 
} 
’ 
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Upon my glass while looking into it, I saw a little 
spec; by concentrating the two eyes upon this, at 
the same time watching the reflection of the face 
upon the mirror, it was seen double, as was better 
seen of those parts nearest the centre of vision, as 
of the eyes themselves; each of which is seen 
double, making an appearance of four eyes instead 
of two. The spec at this time, being the object 
upon which the eyes are directed, is distinctly 
visible. 

The obvious reason of all this is, that the two 
eyes are removed from their common axis of vis- 
ion, the impressions of each no longer correspond- 


| ing, except those of the object we are immediately 


; 


observing. 


For want of a definition, we were at first 
at some loss to understand the meaning 
of the phrase, “common axis of vision,” 
which we perceived could not be applied, 


as it commonly is, to a line passing from a 
point midway between the centres of the 
pupils of the eyes through the intersection 


' 


it occurred to us that the common axis of a 


of the optic axes. We were disposed to 


smile at our own previous obtuseness, when 


pair of eyes, looking into a glass, could be 


ion, and show at once his zeal for enlight- | 


‘nothing else than the reflection of the face 
}appertaining to them. The circumstance 
'has been observed before, but no writer, so 
far as we know, has given the same expla- 
‘nation of it. Besides some ingenious va- 
riations of this experiment, two others are 
‘detailed, to which the author was led, in 
the course of his researches. One of them 
‘it is unnecessary to describe at length, 
‘since he informs us that the fact illustrated 
by it may be “ familiarly known by looking 


\at any extent of objects that present be- 
‘fore us, and first closing one eye, and then 


j 
\ 


the other, by which it will be seen, that 
the nose obstructs the lateral view upon 
either side, from entering but the one eye 
on the same side.” The other we shall give, 
as above, in the words of the text. 


A square bit of paper was taken exactly the 
width of the distance between the pupils of the 
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twoeyes. This is to be placed at any point be- 
tween the eyes and the mirror, and within lines 
parallel from each eye to its own reflexion. 

It will succeed best by holding the paper mid- 
way between the face and the mirror, which in 
this case, may be at a greater distance of separa- 
tion. * * * 

The effect of this is no less singular than it is 
curious ; for instead of there appearing upon each 
eye, the half impression of itself with their natural 
separation, making the vacant distance produced 
by the intervention of the paper, which might have 
been supposed from the necessary. want of the rays 
falling from the parts within the two parallels; this 
space is totally wanting. Curious as it may ap- 
pear, this vacuity was not noticed, and the two 
visions were united into one image; that is, all 
that part of the face, to the outside of each eye, 
including the outer half of both were united in the 
centre, giving the strange appearance of a face 
with one central eye, made up in this way of the 
external half of the two. 

We were unable to obtain complete suc- 
cess in this experiment, for want of more 
precise directions, or some other cause, 
which we do not think it necessary to in- 
vestigate, conceiving it to be analogous to 
that, by which two small holes, applied to 
the eyes, when looking at a more remote 
object, are made to appear as one; in which 
opinion we are confirmed by the suggestion 
of the author, that a similar “ fact takes 
place in the wearing of spectacles, making 
a visible union of the two glasses in one.” 

The inferences from these experiments 
are, that each eye can see for itself, and 
(as by a law of our constitution, the nose is 
interposed between them) somewhat fur- 
ther towards one side than its fellow; and 
that thus they are enabled to compare the 
pictures of objects situated in a horizontal 
direction, to be pleased with their agree- 
ment, or offended by their discrepancy. 
But, as no. such comparison can be made 
between objects situated in a perpendicular 
direction with regard to each other, they 
may vary without offence to our congénital 
sense of beauty. 

Dr Cooper draws many beautiful illustra- 
tions of this doctrine from the works both 
of nature and art. ‘Thus, he observes, that 
we consider a want of similarity between 
the eyes, the arms, or the feet, as a de- 
formity, but never expect the forehead 
and chin to resemble each other; and 
again, that the sides of a column, to be 
beautiful, must be alike, but not the capital 
and base. Im the case of ninepins and 
sand-glasses; which seem to be exceptions 
to this rule, it is te be considered, that we 
insensibly connect our idea of beauty with 
that of perfect adaptation to the particular 
object of this formation, to wit, the capaci- 
ty of standing on either end. 

Another inference may be thus express- 
ed. As the right eye, for instance, sees an 
object, with a power equal to two, while 
the left may be able to see only with a 
power equal to one, their united powers 
will be equal to three; but as this can only 
happen with respect to objects situated 
horizontally in regard to each other, the 
horizontal lines of a body, to a similar ex- 
tent, will be seen with greater distinctness 
than the perpendicular ones. Hence, to 
make these last equally distinct, they must 
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be shorter than the former; and as beauty 
implies distinctness, the most beautiful 
forms have this figure. Hence the author 
conceives the diamond and ellipsis to be 
more beautiful than the square or circle. 
But it may be objected, that when these 
figures are placed with their longest diam- 
eters perpendicular, they should no long- 
er be beautiful. This objection his an- 
ticipates and replies to with great ingen- 
uity, that “having become pleased with the 
position of the form, habit created a pleas- 
ure in viewing the form itself, and which 
might accompany it through any change 
of posture,” and secondly, that they are 
really somewhat less beautiful in an upright 
position. To which he might have added, 
as above, the occasional connexion of the 
idea of beauty with utility, which is exem- 
plified in an elliptical object, not uncom- 
mon in nature, the egg, with the upright 
position of which we associate the idea of 
the pleasure of eating it slightly boiled— 
which is neither so commonly, nor so agree- 
ably effected in any other. 

We regret that our limits will not here 
allow us to extract mure than the follow- 
ing conclusion of his remarks upon the 
power of habit. 

To this is to be attributed the depraved taste of 
beauty, too common in the more beauteous sex ; 
their preference of colour over form; of forced 
contortions of themselves over their more graceful 
and natural luxuriance of charms; or, where it is 


more general, in the vitiated ideas of rural scene- 
ry in the citizen. 








vour of the truth of ii. We refer to the obyi- 
ous reasonableness of such an arrangement, 
We have always thought there was some- 
thing like a waste of power in the constant 
use of two eyes in looking at the same 
thing, when it is so evident that one would 
answer the purpose extremely well; and 
even if the method suggested by our author 
shall not be found to be the true one, it will 
still admit of some question whether it 
ought not to have been. 

The application of this discovery of Dr 
Cooper to every thing in nature is obvious. 
After noticing some of the most evident 
consequences of it, he concludes with the 
following philosophic and beautiful re- 
marks. 


I have thus adventurously dared to look into this 
curious subject. I have thus far in particular cast 
a distant, though I hope not less certain, look at 
the height and breadth of beauty, that like a broad 
expanse of waters seeks its own level. I have 
thus far passed over a subject where the eye has 
been deluding the mind with new visions of no 
fancied beauty, but still in gayest fancy drest, de- 
fying in plenteous and boundless changing variety, 
all definition ; and yet how definite ! } 

The proper and accurate, or even regular exam- 
ination of all which 1 have not presumed to at- 
tempt; sensible of its too great extent, for so su- 
perficial an observance as I was alone able to give 
it. It was for me merely to point out the facts, as 
having noticed them, and to nvtice the circumstan- 
ces in connexion with them and such as might 
make them tolerably clear for a more close inves- 
tigation, a more capable investigator. 


We feel, with him, a natural reluctance 





Great indeed is the force of habit, but it 
has never yet ventured, as our author justly | 
remarks, to make much innovation upon | 
the original fitness of things, when consid- | 
ered horizontally. Amidst all the “ irides- 
cent chaos” ot female habiliment, fashion | 
has not dared to clothe one nether extremi- | 
ty in Jeather and the other in prunella; an 
observation which brings to our recollection 
the following simple lines, in which the 
author, with an exquisite attention to truth 
and nature, has seized upon an analogous 
circumstance to place in a forcible light 
the sordid poverty of a tattered mendicant, 

“One stocking on one foot he had, 
On t’other foot a shoe.” 

We cannot refrain from extracting the 
following paragraph from among the lucid 
and ingenious illustrations of this theory. 

Another fact, that is common to the dress and 
undress of beauty, will exhibit the effect of the 
unity required in the parallels across the vision, 
strongly. If either lie in a horizontal direction, 
and the spectator view them from one side, he will 
find this union of the opposite sides much impair- 
ed, and habit alone saves it in part. 1 suspect it is 
also partly hence, we have the beggaring descrip- 
tion of the drunkard. 

Our author is disposed to find in his doc- 
trine of horizontal comparison, an explana- 
tion of the manner, in which we get an idea 
of motion. He suspects that one eye keeps 
the moving object in view, whilst the other 
is continually employedin marking the dis- 
tance between it and some fixed position. 
And although some objections to this idea 
present themselves to us, we cannot but 





think there is some.intrinsic evidence in fa- 


to enter alone upon such an extensive field, 


_and having followed his footsteps to the 


boundary to which they have conducted 
us, we have nothing left but to exclaim, 
“J prae, sequemur.” Advance boldly, and 
when you have seized the chaplet of Fame, 
we will sound her trumpet. 





Saratoga ; A Tale of the Revolution. Bos- 
ton. 1824. 2 vols. 12mo. 


“ Jupex damnatur, dum nocens absolvitur,” 
is not our motto when we sit in judgment on 
the lighter productions of American litera- 
ture, which have hitherto seemed to need 
rather to be nursed and protected from the 
withering blasts of criticism than to be 
“trash’d for overtopping.” When the 
shelves of our bookshops shall groan under 
the weight of uncut American duodecimos, 
and our circulating libraries teem with mar- 
ble-covered and half-bound ephemera, it will 
be time enough to lay a heavier hand upon 
the imaginations of our fellow-citizens. At 
present we read in the spirit of charity, 
slow to mark the failures of inexperience, 
and glad to find something to praise. The 
story of the volumes, which have suggested 
irks, is rather too complicated, 

od the ct vraeters too numerous ; but it is 


editable o the author’s powers, that the 
oterest, nocwithstanding these difficulties, 
is so well sustained. We shall first present 
ovr re-ders, in as few words as possible, 
with an analysis of the plot. Major Court- 
lan... a vycteran officer in the British ser- 
vices imioced by family circumstances to 
take nis ohode in the United States, then 
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the colonies of Great Britain. After some 
years’ residence, troubie comes to him in 
the shape of the revolutionary war, which 
he naturally considers 1n the light of re- 
bellion; and, after some hesitation about 
turning his arms against a country which 
had sheltered and befriended him, accepts 
a commission in Burgoyne’s army, which 
was then advancing into the colonies from 
the north In the course of that disastrous 
campaign he is twice wounded, and his life | 
as often saved by an American officer, 
Colonel Grahame, the hero of the piece. 
The heroine, the daughter of Major Court- 
Jand, is brought into a state of contiguity | 
with the hero, by her attendance on her 
wounded father, after the surrender at Sar- 
atoga. On the return of the Courtlands 
to their former residence, which was not 
far distant from Valley Forge, the acquaint- 
ance continnes—as the Major was, by the 
conditions of the treaty, a noncombatant, 
and Grahame in winter quarters, which we 
have the evidence of history for believing 
not to be so agreeable as to induce a young 
officer to have much predilection for them. 
The scene is not changed from this place. 
but the dénouement is delayed, by conver- 





the intense and fervent feeling, with which the 
spectacle inspired her. 

O’Carroll’s frequent exclamations of ‘ Bravo!’ 
‘Huzza for king George !’ and‘ The royalists have 
won the day!’ were seemingly unheard by her; 
and it was not till the ranks of the Americans, 
which had hitherto remained firm and unbroken, 
suddenly gave way, and they began to retreat in 
confusion, that she moved. or uttered a word. But 
then, her colour heightened to crimson, and, clasp- 
ing her hands, she exclaimed with emotion, 

‘Shame! Shame! They fly, and from a force no 
larger than their own !’ 

* And they seem to understand it too,’ said O'Car- 


roll. ‘Irather suspect, from their gestures, that | melted that of ours. 


this is not the first time the foe has seen their 
backs. The officer who is endeavouring to rally 
them, however, is a brave fellow. But I fear he 
has fought his last field: for the devil himself could 
not get clear of Talbot's mancuvring, in such a 
predicament.’ 

‘Does Captain Talbot command the royalists ?” 
asked Catherine, aroused by O’Carroll’s observa- 
tion. 

‘Yes, I met him as I was riding this morning,’ 
returned the Captain. ‘ It seems they were inform- 
ed by a deserter, who had grown weary of the hard 
fare and cold quarters of Valley Forge, that this 
foraging party was to leave the camp this morning ; 
and Talbot and his men were lying in wait for 
them, behind the group of maples yonder, when I 
encountered him. The Americans were coming 
up, when I left him, and I had just time to ride 








sation and episodes, through the whole ot 


whose adventures are concluded at the 
same time. 

We have despatched the story thus short- 
ly, by stripping it of the episodes and 
other extraneous matter with which it 
is complicated, some of which add much t<. 
its length, and, by distracting our attention, 
diminish the interest in the main action. 
We could have very well spared Colonel 
Dunbar and General Arnold, Talbot and 
Amelia, especially the latter, who are very 
ordinary people, in whose affairs we could 
take but little interest in any circumstan- 
ces, much less when, like many indifferent 
persons in real life, they intrude themselves 
and their stories upon our attention, and 
occupy the time which we are impatient to 
bestow upon more useful or agreeable sub- 
jects. 

The following description of a skir- 
mish is spirited, and will serve as a speci- 
men of the style of the work, and we hope 
our readers will pardon the length of the 
extract, as it is the only one we shall make. 

The scene of action lay in a stubble field, some 
distance beyond the hill; so that the smoke from 
the fire-arms, concealed the horrors of the fight. 


But the quick and animated movements of the 
parties, and the rapid glancing of their arms, were 


visible ; and though the frequent vollies of mus- | the progress of this unexpected revolution ; ‘ they 
ketry involved them in obscurity, yet the clouds of 


smoke rose so swiftly in the pure atmosphere of the 


morning, that the bustling and active scene was at | fight. 


| shot gave the signal that the engagement had com- 
the second volume, when the parties are | menced. 


happily married, with several other couples, | ly gained the forest ; all except that foolish officer, 


home, and leave my horse, before the first musket 
But, upon my faith, the rebels have near- 


who will lose his life by seeking to rally the cow- 

| ards.’ 
While O’Carroll spoke, scarcely heeded either 
by Catherine or her father, the Americans continu- 
ed to retreat in great disorder, unmindful of the 
threatenings or persuasions of their commanding 
officer, who used every exertion in his power to in- 
duce them to renew the contest. But it was all in 
vain ; they seemed completely panic-struck, and 
eager only to escape the pursuit of their conquer- 
ors, when suddenly their flight was arrested. 
A single horseman, wearing the uniform of the 
continental army, sprang from behind a small copse 
of trees, and leaping the slight barrier of rails 
which enclosed the field of action, waved his 
sword with an air of defiance, and called aloud up- 
on the flying troops to rally, and act like men. The 
tones of his commanding voice were heard distinct- 
ly on the hill, where the party of observation were 
stationed, and they seemed Jike magic to arrest the 
course of the defeated soldiers; for they instantly 
stood still, and the officer placing himself at their 
head, they collected, and with inconceivable rapidi- 
ty formed a compact body, presenting a firm and 
| dauntless front. 
| This sudden movement produced a visible sensa- 
tion inthe enemy. They slackened their fire, and 
retreating a few steps, drew up again in order of 
battle. The attack recommenced with new fury ; 
the British fighting as if resolved to win a second 
victory, and the Americans as if determined to 
| atone for he shame of their premature flight. 
| «Confound those rebels! exclaimed O’Carroll, 
| who, with his companions, had anxiously watched 











have always some corps de reserve, some slashing 





of it; and if the next musket ball knocks him from 
his horse, the victory may be ours; but if not, 
Major,’ 
,Have done with your ¢/s, O’Carroll,’ interrupt- 
ed the Major hastily. ‘By Heaven, this champion 
has put the very devil into his soldiers, ard in 
spite of Talbot and all his men, they will beat us 
hollow.’ 
‘Our fellows are giving way,’ exclaimed O’Car- 
roll. ‘By St Patrick, they might have held out 
longer. Were it not for the cursed treaty, that so 
fetters our valor, Major, we might leap to the rescue, 
with as valiant an air as this same doughty hero, who 
has so steeled the courage of his own villains, and 
How the fellow bears him- 
self! As haughtily as if he had conquered a host, 
= yee about to dictate another treaty of surren- 
er! 
‘ The treaty of surrender again!’ exclaimed the 
Major, impatiently. ‘ You round off every sentence, 
O’Carroll, with this detestable treaty; and begin 
with what you will, the Great Mogul, the Pope of 
Rome, the usurpation of the round-headed Crom- 
well, or any thing else equally foreign to the sub- 
ject, you are sure to rack your ingenuity, in order 
to name this treaty of Saratoga, the remembrance 
of which seems to afford you the most exquisite 
pleasure.’ 
* Have patience, Major,’ said O'Carroll, his whole 
attention directed to the movements of the combat- 
ants ; ‘and look, look quick, by St George, Talbot 
is down, and his soldiers are flying !” 
Major Courtland’s attention was instantly direct- 
ed to the scene of action, and he saw at once, that 
the issue of the contest was decided. The second 
assault of the Americans had been far more furious 
and determined than the first. Animated by the 
presence of a leader, whom they idolized, and solic- 
itous to retrieve their tarnished honor, they fought 
with intrepid boldness, till the enemy, discouraged 
by this fierce attack, began to falter, and at length 
gave way. It is possible they might have recover- 
ed themselves, had not the fall of Captain Talbor 
served to complete their confusion ; when they in- 
stantly took to flight, leaving a number dead on 
the field, and several, beside their Captain, despe- 
rately wounded. 


The character of the Irish captain, O’Car- 
roll, is pretty well executed, though rather 
inclined to caricature; in that of the hero, 
we recognised, oftener than was agreeable, 
some striking features of the Mortimers, 
Belvilles, &c. of other days ; those of the In- 
dians, Ohmeina and Minoyaare very good, 
while those of Forrester and Richard 
Hope are as well as could be expected in 
their subordinate station. 

This work, in common with many other 
second rate novels, is spun out to an unnec- 
essary length by long and often insipid con- 
versations, which waste the time, ink, and 
paper of the writer, increase the expense of 
printing, and of course diminish the sale of 
the work, whilst they are generally skip- 
ped by the reader. It should be remember- 
ed that in this particular, nature cannot be 
copied to advantage; for though nothing is 
more certain, than that almost every body 

















one instant disclosed, and the next shrouded again | fellow came, Heaven only knows from whence, to 


in darkness. The parties engaged were small, and 
apparently equal, in point of numbers. But the 


Sritish had evidently gained the advantage, which | 


they were vigorously pursuing; for the Americans, 


though obstinately defending themselves, were | 


gradually retreating towards the forest, in their rear. 


| pluck back our laurels, and bind them on his own 
' rebel brows.’ 

‘Do not begin your lamentation too soon, O’Car- 
roll,’ said the Major. ‘Our laurels, perhaps, may 
bloom the brighter for this fresh attack ; if we beat 
them froin the field again, it is a double victory, 


Major Courtland watched his daughter’s comnte- | you know.’ 


nance, with interest, as, after the first undecided 


re continued earnestly to gaze upon this | deal depending on the little word if, Major. 
er kindling eye, her flushed cheek, her | this knight errant had not leaped into the field, hs 
and motionless attitude, evinced ' rebel followers would before now have leaped out 


scene. 
profound silence, 


‘ If’’—repeated O’Carroll. ‘There is a great 





hero, Or cunning stratagem, to turn the fortune of talks more and longer than is necesssary, 
We had fairly won the field, when that tall | 


the writer should consider that we listen 
| partly from regard to the rules of politeness, 
‘and partly from the expectation of taking 


| our own turn, while in reading a novel we 
} 
| are no longer bound by the former nor can 


| have any reasonable lope of the latter. 
In a narrative of this sort it must neces- 


| sarily happen, that wounds should frequent- 


iv ly occur, and we noticed that, in these cases. 


the almost invariable application to them 
was balsam of some sort orother. Now we 
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have before had occasion, in this Gazette, 
to inform the public in general, and novel 
writers in particular, that this is not good 
practice, that the use of balsams, in the 
case of fresh wounds is exploded, and that 
a strip or two of sticking plaster to keep 
the divided portions in contact, with a band- 
age and occasionally a little lint, are all 
that are ever necessary in cases notsevere 
enough to demand the knife or the needle. 
We therefore pray novelists in future not 
to add to the necessary evils of war, and 
the sufferings of the wounded, the needless 
irritation of balsamic detergents. 

We conclude our remarks by repeating, 
that we have read this novel with considerable 
interest, and that after expunging the char- 
acters and conversations, to which we have 
excepted, enough would still be left to 
make a pleasant book. 





The Columbian Class-Book, consisting of 


Geographial, Historical, and Biograph- 
ical Extracts, compiled from Authentic 
Sources, and arranged ona Plan different 
from any thing before offered the Public. 


Particularly designed for the use of| Reminiscences. Moral Poems and Transla-| 
Schools. By A. T. Lowe, M.D. Worces- | 


ter, Mass. 1824. 12mo. pp. 455. 

Tur title of this book is somewhat indis- 
tinct. A“ Class-Book,” we take to be any 
work which is adapted to the wants of the 
classes in a school. Of course, this name does 
not define precisely the particular purpose 
which this book is intended toanswer; but, 
we infer from the character of its contents, 
that it is to be used as a Reader, although 
the questions appended to the principal ex- 
tracts imply that the scholars must study as 
well as read it. 


We cannot recommend this book as supe- | 


carefully and judiciously made; there is 
scarcely one which may not be both useful 
and entertaining. The questions attached 
to the more instructive extracts will fix the 
attention of the scholar upon those facts 
which are most worthy of being remem- 
bered. Indeed, we believe the addition of 
these questions to a Reader for the use of 
schools, is something new, and may support 
the claim of the compiler to originality. 

There are misprints which disfigure the 
work, and some which injure it more mate- 
rially, as they obscure the sense. For ex- 
ample, in the account of the battle of the 
Nile, quoted from Southey’s Life of Nelson, 
this sentence occurs: ‘Captain Peyton, 
in the defence, took his station,” &c.; we 
suppose it should be, in the “ Defence.” On 
page 261, Selkirk is said, when taken from 
the island where he had lived some years, 
| to have, “ through disease, forgotten his na- 
| tive language ;”—it is probabie that he fer- 
got his English through disuse, and that 
| Goldsmith, from whom the extract is taken, 
said so. 


| 








| - 
| 


| tions. With an Appendix. By J. Fel- 
| lowes, Esq. Exeter, N. H. 1824. 18mo. 


| pp. 275. 


| 

| THERE are pieces in this little volume which 
'may well encourage the friends of the au- 
thor to hope that he will succeed in the 
path which he seems determined ‘to pursue. 
All his poems bear testimony to his indus- 
try,—which is as essential to success in 
poetry as in any other art,—and indications 
of talents which want culture rather than 
power, may be found on many pages. But 
his poetry is faulty in many important re- 
spects; and it is injured by some errors in 





rior to all those with which it must sustain a| judgment, in which we hope he will not 
competition ; but it is better than any pub- | contirm himself. He appears to overrate 
lished some years ago, and will not be dis-| the comparative importance of exact rhyme. 


credited by a comparison with most of those 
now in common use. 


compiler claims to have arranged his ex-| measure, faultless.” 
tracts in an original, and peculiarly useful | 
manner; but we do not see whereon this | successfully elaborated, but that in his re- | 


claim rests. These extracts are like those of 
other Readers, historical, biographical, geo- 


'In his Preface he expresses his confidence 


In the Preface, the | that his rhymes will be found, in a great 


Now, we do not com- 
_plain that his rhymes are carefully and 


gard for them he has neglected the essen- 
tials of poetry. In an Ode to Despair, 


craphical, moral, or purely literary ;—and if! these lines occur; 


Mr Lowe has been governed by any new 
principle whatever, in placing them in their 
present order, we must confess that we are 
unable to discover it. We should almost 
say that they were arranged in studied 
disorder; the different subjects are so min- 
eled together, that it is difficult to believe 
that the compiler observed any rule or 
method, or had any object in view, unless it | 


Thy palsied hand and dreadful glare, 

Rain not on me, oh fierce Despair. 
Certainly, it would be more poetical to in- 
dulge in imperfect rhymes, than to paint 
Despair as raining a hand and glare. On 
page 78, in the line, 

Half-robb’d of life, disrobed of reason, 








reason is represented as a garment ;—we 
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Byron won his fame in spite of his plagia- 
risms, and not by them. Our author may 
be assured that it will help his reputation, 
to be, in his next publication, more original. 
If a piece be a close and obvious imitation 
of another, it gains no credit for so much 
ingenuity and talent, as it may really dis- 
play. These remarks may seem severe; 
but it will be easy to make the justness of 
them apparent, not only to our readers, but 
toourauthor. The Song on the 33d page. 
| beginning 

Love wakes and he weeps, 

While beauty reposes, 

Or silently sleeps 

On a pillow of roses. 








} 
! 
Mid the zephyrs revealing 

The lilacks perfume, 

The fire-insects wheeling 

| Enliven the gloom. 

/cannot fail to remind one of the Song in 
| the Pirate ;— 

} 

| Love wakes and weeps 

While beauty sleeps ! 

O for Musick’s softest numbers, 

To prompt a theme 

For beauty’s dream, 

Soft as the pillow of her slumbers 


Through groves of palm 
Sigh gales of balm, 

Fire-flies on the air are wheeling ; 
While through the gloom 

| Comes soft perfume 

| The distant beds of flowers revealing. 


| Ina late nnmber we quoted from Isaac 
Walton’s book, some verses of Herbert's, 
| beginning 

Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky, 


Sweet dews shall weep thy fall to-night, 
for thou must die. 


| On page 200, is a Poem beginning thus ;— 


i 
' 





DAY OF SWEET CHARMS. 
Sentiment from the Divine, Herbert. 


| Day of sweet charms, o’er the heavens far gleam- 
ing, 

| Thou bridal of earth and the sensitive sky, 

_ Soon the last ray of thy light shall be streaming, 

_ For thou, with the dew-drops that weep thee, shalt 
die. 

Many of our readers are doubtless ac- 

| quainted with William Spencer’s beautiful 


little poem— 


ee 


Too late I staid, forgive the crime, - 
Unheeded flew the hours; »” 

How noiseless falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers. 


What eye with clear account remarks 
The ebbing of the glass; 

When all its sands are diamond sparks 
Which dazzle as they pass? 


O who to sober measurement 
‘Time's rapt’rous swiftness brings, 


was to present to the reader an ever-chang- | think Mr Fellowes will agree with us in 
ing variety. The first extract contains a| thinking this figure more new than just. 
biographical sketch of Washington; and| We are aware that some faults of this kind 
then, after an account of the river Ganges, may be detected in almost every volume of 
of Pompeii, and of Egypt, follows a descrip- ; POC™S ; but itis very important that an au- 
tion of our western Indians. We do not thor should know and feel them to be faults, 
object to this apparent confusion; for it and then he will avoid them. 

helps to attain a very important object ; it; There is too much imitation in this vol- 


keeps up the interest of the young reader, | ume. It is in vain to cite Byron as the 
and thus prevents the great evil of inatten- | * Prince of Plagiarisis,” for Mr F’s readers 


fion to what he reads. 





The extracts are | will remember, though he may forget, that 


When birds of Paradise have lent 
The plumage of his wings. 


On page 114, is the following ; 


TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Some happy hours with thee I’ve spent, 
And mi Bon memory brings 

The days where pleasure oftener lent 
The magic of her wings. 


Oh, who with steady eye remarks, 
Time’s ebbing sands at ail, 


a 
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————— 
When dazzle thus his diamond sparks, 
And brighten as they fall. 


If late I’ve staid, forgive the crime, 
For reckless roll the hours, 

And noiseless falls the foot of time 
In Jove’s and beauty’s bowers. 


Some of the author’s best things are 
among his imitations ; but we have no doubt | 
that he could have written as well without 
imitating; and we earnestly advise him to 
make the attempt. The two following Scotch 
Sorgs are very pretty, especially if we con- 


cler that a Yankee wrote them. 


SONG. 
. . fad Md ” 
In imitation of Burns’ “ Nannie, O. 
On ee’ning clouds a’ skirt wi’ blue 
The setting sun blinks cannie, O; 


An’ I maun stap the weary pleugh, 
Syne hame I'}] gae to Nannie, O. 


Owre brae, owre linn, when Nannie ca’s, 
I leap wi’ heart so bonnie, O; 

I dinna fear the roaring fa’s, 

My thoughts are a’ of Nannie, O. 


Nae simmer smile on flowery braes 
Is half sae sweet an’ cannie, O; 
As that aboon thy bosom plays, 
My dear, my lovely Nannie, O. 


Gie me but that—I’ll ask nae mair, 
Gin days and night’s be cannie, O; 
O haith! I'll hae nae warly care, 
But live and love for Nannie, O. 


Let ilka coof gang far awa 

For siller a’ sae bonnie, O; 

On me can portooth never fa’ 
Sae rich wi’ love and Nannie, O. 


TO A BUTTERFLY. 
Awa!—awa !—insensate thing, 
Frae morn tull night upo’ the wing, 
Wha’s life is but a simmer’s day, 
An’ wasted a’ in sports dnd play. 


Sae mony a lassie gie’s her time 
To dress, to folly, or to crime, 
Content to die, to show her power 
Like ither insects o° the hour. 

The Notes are entertaining, and the Pre- 
face is honest and fearless, without being 
impudent. It affords, indeed, a very pleas- 
ant contrast to those with which the lite- 
rary aspirants of this day usually think it 
fitting to introduce themselves ;—and which 
it is difficult to read, without seeing, in 
one’s mind’s eye, an awkward vulgar booby 
entering a parlour where twenty people 
may look at him all at onée, and striving 
in vain to hide his consternation by an 
extra swagger. 








MISCELLANY. 





THE REPUBLIC OF LETTERS, 


One of the characteristics of these times 
is the liberality of letters. Learning is no 
Jonger an exclusive privilege, and learned 
men have ceased to be a distinct class. 
Learning has become united to art—a nat- 
ural alliance. Men were once kept under 
by the pressure of circumstances, and fine 
minds were lost to the mass, because pre- 
scription divided the directiou and uses of 
the intellect. But we live when unlettered 


and obscure men are coming forward, and 
acting on the age, when science is antici- 
pated, and discoveries of vast importance 
made, and by individuals whose fame and 
history are without record. All this is felt 
where it should and must be felt. The 
philosopher, so called, feels it, and the pub- 
‘lic feel it. One is called on for his ex- 
planations, and for new applications of the 





| what is giving character to the age, and 
| thus promotes it by its patronage. 

Science, too, has taken a new direction. 
It has become practical and useful. It is 
useful to its possessor as well as to others. 
Nations have patronized it, and individuals 
have patronized it. Long tolerated evils in 
some of the most important kinds of labour 
have been investigated by the scholars of 
the sciences, their causes discovered, and 
danger averted. But what is pecuiiar, and 
to which we shail more particularly advert, 
is the voluntary admission of the public of 
all ranks, ages, and sexes, to the practical 
| study of the sciences which have most at- 
tracted the age. 

This has long been the course of things 
in Europe, at ieastin England. The pre- 
sent Sir H. Davy, Sir J. E. Smith, and the 
Astronomer Royai, gave courses of lectures 
to the most brilliant and polite, as weil as 
the best iniormed Classes of the community. 
The ** Institution” was thronged by both 
sexes, and of the highest ranks. The best 
compliment, the truest respect was thus 
paid to an honourabie use of the mind, and 
the expression of both has something re- 
tributive in it. The honor returns on those 
who pay it. 

There is one feature in this mode of in- 
struction which deserves particular notice. 
It is the value it derives from those who 
give it. When such men as were just 
named become our teachers, we feel a pre- 
fect confidence in their instructions. They 
have been long known, and known by what 
they have done. It is because they are 
prominent men in their times, that they 
have been selected to fill high and respon- 
sible offices. They have been followed in 
all their labours by other minds, jealous for 
themselves, or for their science; and ar- 
dently bent on discerning error or impos- 
ture. The public feels sate when they are 
favoured with the results of such labours, 
and if they are wise in their purposes in 
listening to them, their own minds are en- 
_larged, and what seemed useful amusement 
| becomes valuable learning. 

We feel a deep interest in the success of 
attempts which have been made in our own 
city and country for promoting the same 
objects. We feel obliged to the men who 
leave the academy for a time, and come to 
the private lecture room, with their raised 
means of instruction, their apparatus of all 
kinds, brought from abroad at a vast indi- 
vidual expense, and removed at great risk. 
We feel so too, because we are in some sort 
mitted in this way into the republic of let 
ters; and who has ever heard of it without 
feeling some desire of citizenship? It is 








a 


discovery; the other, to know something of | 


or a dangerous thing. It is well for us to 
know truly as much as we can. Physical 
truth, we may all learn; and the arts them- 
selves, however arbitrary in their rules, 
and however exact they must be to be per- 
fect, may be equally learned. They leave, 
indeed, but little for the imagination. We 
must learn much of what has been always 
known, and feel that men deemed ordinary 
are far before us. Still, what we do learn 
is truth; we have a sure possession in some- 
thing real; and if it be but one thing, we 
feel in our labour for that, the mind has, for 
once at least, been distinctly and positively 
directed to some of its appropriate uses. 

It is no objection to public instructions in 
the sciences, that what we thus get can be 
applied to nothing else. All truth is relat- 
ed, and all knowledge has its application. 
A man who knows something listens with 
an interest to those who know more. Po- 
etry, novels, plays, sermons, orations, es- 
Says, get much of their imagery and illus- 
tration from the arts and the sciences ; and 
if we would read or hear wisely, we must 
know something of their language, and 
something of their principles. There is 
less excuse now than there ever was, for 
total ignorance respecting these subjects ; 
we must know something about them, for 
the means of knowledge are ample, and of 
easy use. It has become fashionable too, 
to make use of the mind in this way; and 
however trifling the motive in its ordinary 
operation, we here feel a respect for it ; we 
feel for it somewhat as we do for habit 
when it keeps men from vice; for our im- 








pulses are not always towards virtue, or 
learning. 

There is another view which the subject 
admits, and which we cannot pass unnotic- 
ed. It has been particularly striking in 
Dr Bigelow’s lectures this season. The 
study of the arts—and the same is true of 
the sciences—is full of instruction concern- 
ing the progress of the mind. ‘The infancy 
of the arts was the infancy of man. He 
originally had few wants, and the means for 
satisfying these were many and near. His 
wants have at length taken the start of the 
means, and from the moment when they 
were just balanced, he has been reaching 
forward for practicable good to the remote 
and the uncertain, and his mind has gone on 
before him. Itis a beautiful feature in the 
lectures just named—this history of our 
race as it has been recorded in the arts; 
and though it must have been at once no- 
ticed by all who have heard them, we could 
not but thus express the pleasure it has 
givenus. Man is the most interesting thing 
resented to us in the vast universe; and 
what faithfully illustrates him, must be 
studied and listened to with the deepest in- 
terest. 

We would, in passing, acknowledge our 
obligations to Dr Bigelow for the useful 
eratification his lectures are yielding us; 
but this might get its worst name by some 
of our readers, and the lecturer wants nei- 
ther flattery nor compliment. We are 
deeply obliged that professional and aca- 








not true that a little learning is an useless 


demic leisure is occupied for our instruc- 
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tion and gratification. It is honorable to 
the community, that elaborate learning is 
ever brought within its reach. It is unne- 
cessary to say how honoured they are who 
so bring it. 

Our attendance on these lectures has 
convinced us of the importance of seriously 
setting about the erection of a public Lec- 
ture room. It is something more and worse 
than pity, that here, where we have men 
disposed to labour for us, and to procure for 
us splendid collections of all kinds, to aid in- 
struction, we have nosuitable place for their 
accommodation, or our own. We feel this 
the more, when we see so much done, so 
much taste exhibited, and so much money 
spent on other edifices. We build temples 
to preserve our wealth and its records, but 
leave almost houseless a far better treasury. 
We cannot but hope that something will 
be"soon done in this regard ; and we hardly 
know a case in which a small individual ex- 
penditure will procure so much general ac- 
commodation. There are cases in which 
monuments to one age must remain for the 
spirit of after times to rear. The times ol 
heroes are these. But honor to learning 
and to learned men, can be paid at all times, 
and by any community which values them. 
In the present instance personal conven- 
ience and interest come in aid of the cause, 
and they have not always made their de- 
mands in vain. 





LETTER FROM AN OLD SOLDIER. 


Aw article in a late number of this Ga- 
zette, in which we remarked, in passing, 
upon the mistake in the popular estimate 
of Col. Prescott’s services on Breed’s Hill, 
has obtained for us a new correspondent; 
whose communication we give below, with 
no other alteration than the suppression of 
a few sentences relative to matters where- 
in our readers would not be interested. It 
is quite time that the people of this land 
should feel and should distinctly manifest 
an earnest and anxious curiositv respect- 
ing all the occurrences of that revolution to 
which they owe every thing. When a na- 
won fights for existence, it sends forth its 
best to the battle ; and the men who urged 
that contest were worthy of the cause which 
brought them to the field. A peaceful yeo- 
manry stood with unaccustomed arms to de- 
fend their own fields, and men came forth 
from the regular occupations of society and 
all the walks of busy life; and from these 
materials was formed, almost at once, an 
armed array which fearlessly met and con- 
quered and captured men, whose only trade 
was war, and their only home a camp. 
There must exist somewhere, at this day, 
exact knowledge of all the occurrences of 
that remarkable period, and now that this 
knowledge is passing away with the few 
who possess it, let it be gathered and in- 


vested with an imperishable form. This 
will not be, unless such information is not 
only welcomed but sought. For ourselves, 
we shall be most ready to aid in this im- 
portant work, by all the scanty means 
within our power: we shall always gladly 
find room for communications, which help, 
in any way or measure, to illustrate the 
more important events of our past history, 
or the characters of those who were emi- 
nent among our fathers. In the present 
instance we have no doubt that our readers 
will join with us in the thanks which we 
proffer to the Rey. Mr Thaxter. 


Edgartown, November 30, 1824. 
SIR, 





Your friend J. A. J showed me 
your last paper, in which some observations 
were made respecting the neglect of suita- 
ble respect to Colonel Prescott. He is not 
the only one that is neglected. I make no 
objection to the monument on Breed’s Hill, 
but I think it a great neglect that so little 
notice is taken of Concord Bridge, and the 
men who first faced the British troops. 
Much is said of Lexington—the British 
met with no opposition there; I was an 
eye witness to the following facts. The 
people of Westford and Acton, some few 
of Concord, were the first who faced the 
British at Concord bridge. The British 
had placed about ninety men as a guard at 
the North Bridge; we had then no certain 
information that any had been killed at 
Lexington; we saw the British making de- 
struction in the town of Concord; it was 
proposed to advance to the bridge; on this 
Colonel Robinson, of Westford, together 
with Major Buttrick, took the lead; strict 
orders were given not to fire, unless the 
British fired first; when they advanced 
about half way on the causeway the British 
fired one gun, a second, a third, and then 
the whole body; they killed Coionel Davis, 
of Acton, and a Mr Hosmer. Our people 
then fired over one another’s heads, being 
in a long column, two and two: they killed 
two and wounded eleven. Lieutenant 
Hawkstone, said to be the greatest beauty 
of the British army, had his cheeks so bad- 


ly wounded that it dishgured him much, of 


which he bitterly complained. On this, the 
British fled, and assembled on the hill, the 
north side of Concord, and dressed their 
wounded, and then began their retreat. As 
they descended the hill near the road that 
comes out from Bedford they were pursued ; 
Colonel Bridge, with a few men from Bed- 
ford and Chelmsford, came up, and killed 
several men. We pursued them and killed 
some; when they got to Lexington, they 
were so close pursued and fatigued, that 
they must have soon surrendered, had not 
Lord Percy met them with a large rein- 
forcement and two field-pieces. They fired 
them, but the balls went high over our 
heads. But no cannon ever did more exe- 


cution, such stories of their effects had been 
spread by the tories through our troops, that 








from this time more went back than pursu- 
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ed. We pursued to Charlestown Common 
and then retired to Cambridge. When 
the army collected at Cambridge, Colonel 
Prescott with his regiment of minute men, 
and John Robinson, his Lieutenant Colonel, 
were prompt at being at their post. On the 
16th of June, Colonel Prescott and Colonel 
Bridge were ordered upon Breed’s Hill to 
heave up a breast-work ; they laboured all 
night, and were left to fight the British. 
Reinforcements were ordered. but not one 
company went in order. Many went to 
Bunker’s Hill; some went from there as 
volunteers, part of which belonged to Gea- 
eral Starks’ regiment. Among the volun. 
teers was the ever-to-be-lamented General 
Warren. When he was introduced to 
Colonel Prescott, the Colonel said, « Gen- 
eral Warren, [ have not the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance with you, but from 
your known character, I shall fight with 
cheerfulness under you.” General Warren 
replied, “* Colonel Prescott, I have not come 
to take command, but to learn to fight under 
you.” This I had from Colonel Robinson, 
and believe as much as if I had heard with 
my ears; a braver and more upright man 
I never knew. Such men as Prescott and 
Robinson, ought not to be forgotten by 
those who write the history of the com- 
mencement and prosecution of our glorious 
revolution. The vile slanders cast upon 
old General Putnam are totally without 
foundation. He did all that man could do 
to reinforce Prescott on Breed’s Hill. A 
braver man never lived. At that time our 
army was little better than a mob, without 
discipline, and under little command, till 
General Washington came and Gates, and 
gave to it some regularity. Whole regi- 
ments were ordered on perilous duty at 
once, and the loss of men was from a small 
circle. The Breed’s Hill loss fell upon the 
county of Middlesex, about one half of the 
loss was in Prescott’s regiment, viz. forty- 
nine killed and forty-five wounded. This 
evil was remedied by Washington and 
Gates, and in °76 victory delivered Boston, 
&c. A decent monument at Concord 
Bridge, where the first spark was struck, 
and quite as glorious as Breed’s Hill, con- 
sidering the circumstances, would be doi 
no more honour to Robinson and Buttrick 
than they richly deserve. I have lived in 
obscurity on this island, and never thought 
myself of importance enough, and capable of 
doing justice to a historical account of the 
transactions of the memorable 19th of April, 
1775, or of the 17thof June. Many anecdotes 
of those days, that would do honour to individ- 
uals, it is most probable will be forgotten. 
The following is one. The Rey. Edward 
Brooks, who lived at Medford, got intelli- 
gence of a small party going with relief to 
meet the British; they had a wagon-load ; Mr 
Brooks mustered a few men, waylaid them 
near West Cambridge meetinghouse, and 
shot the horses, and wounded the lieutenant 
who commanded them, took several pris- 
oners before the British came up, and re- 
tired. 

I am, sir, with respect, yours. 

JosePH THAXTER. 
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MR RUSSELL’S GRAMMAR OF COMPOSITION. 


In our fourteenth number we reviewed 
this work, and we spoke of it with undue 
severity. Two very candid letters from the 
author have convinced us of our error; and 
we hasten to make this acknowledgment, not 
only because our duty to our readers requires 
this, but from an especial unwillingness to 
do Mr Russell injustice, and give him good 
cause to regard us as at variance with him. 
His Latin Grammar delighted us; it seem- 
ed to supply what we considered a great 
want; if applied the principle of analysis 
io the study of language. We believe that 
the time has come when this principle is to 
be applied to all modes and departments of 
instruction; and that the use of this “No- 
vum Organum” will advance the best in- 
terests of education, and vastly increase the 
good resulting from it, and characterize 
most honourably the age which is wise 
enough to avail itself of it. This good work 
is begun, and we may hope that it will be 
prosecuted zealously. It has engaged the 
attention of some of the finest intellects in 
this part of our country; and there are 
those whose professional business it is to 
teach, who will bring in aid of this ob- 
ject the strenuous efforts of no common tal- 
ents. It is pleasant to find gentlemen who 
are engaged in the work of instruction at a 
distance, holding the same views, aiming at 
the same object, and pursuing it with de- 
cided ability; and it is desirable that there 
should exist between them that harmony 
which naturally grows out of identity of 
opinion and purpose. 

The writer of the article upon the Gram- 
mar of Composition was disappointed at 
finding the work decidedly inferior to the 
Latin Grammar in its strict application of 
analysis, and this disappointment influenced 
his opinion of the real merits of the book. 
The answer to this charge Mr Russeli shall 
give. In his letter he says, with respect 
to “ the charge that my book does not pre- 
sent the subject in an analytic form, I would 
beg of you once more to consider the rea- 
son 1 have given. The three ingredients 
of composition, are Subject, Thought, and 
Language. The first of these is as wide as 
the universe; the second embraces intel- 
lectual philosophy and logic; or, in other 
words, the powers, as they have been call- 
ed, of the mind, and their right ezercise: 
the third includes every thing connected 
with rhetoric and grammar. Now, a fair 
analysis leaves no gap in that to which it is 
applied: it must be carried throughout. To 
treat composition analytically in a school- 
book, is impossible. The heads merely of 
an analysis of the branches of science that 
are involved in composition, would occu 
more space than all the pages of the Gram- 
mar.” 

We should beg leave to amend this sen- 
tence by substituting “ difficult” for « impos- 
sible ;” which last is a bad word, and should 
be used as seldom as possible. “ Practice 
makes perfect;” and we yet hope to tell our 
readers that Mr Russell has published a strict 


logic, and rhetoric. it shouid certainly be 
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work will show precisely,—what is not now | 
easy to learn,—-how far, and in what way 
composition is counected with grammar, 


made adistinet study ; but the best possible 
way of illustrating the 2denitéy of this branch 
of education, must be by clearly defining 
the relations between it and the collateral 

and auxiliary studies. | 
It is due to Mr Russell to state, that his | 
rules of orthograghy, which we strongly | 
reprobated, are sanctioned by high author- | 
ities ; but neither these authorities, nor the | 
reasons they give, satisfy us atall. We 

can give Mr Russell credit for one excel- 
lent and uncommon trait,—to wit,—an ab- 

horrence of book-making ; indeed, his brev- 
ity sometimes makes him obscure. No mas- 
ter should undertake to teach composition 
who could not, if occasion required, explain 
every part of this work; but it is a fault, 
that the important parts of it require so 
much explanation. The book should have 

been larger, or else more strictly elemen- 
tary; as it is, however, it may answer one 
of two. purposes;—to him who has studied 
rhetoric, it may recall the practical and 
useful parts of what he has learned; or may 

serve to introduce to these studies one who 
has yet to become acquainted with them. 








LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLER. 
No. Ul. 


Edinburgh, September 27. 
My pear FRIENDS, 

On Monday last I bid adieu to Glas- 
gow, and having equipped myself with an 
old sea-coat, of which the longitude was di- 
minished by the assistance of a penknife, a 
small knapsack, and leather spatterdashes, 
with an umbrella in my hand, set off on my 
travels. My first object was Dumbarton, 
whither I proceeded in a steam-boat, down 
the Clyde, which is here a narrow river, 
winding smoothly and gracefully through 
cultivated fields, adorned, at short intervals, 
with country seats, and now and then a 
church or castle. The weather, at first, 
showed some disposition to be fair, but be- 
fore we arrived, which we did about six P. 
M., it rained violently. At Dumbarton I 
stopped for the night, and sent a letter of 
introduction, which I had received from 
Miss B—, to her brother, a Surgeon in this 


to use the elegant simile of Mrs Dolly Dut- 
ton, “like a squirrel’s cage hung out of a 
three pair of stairs window.” My walk for 
some hours was enchanting. Life has few 
pleasures to equal the feelings of a pedes- 
trian traveller through a new and romantic 
country ina fine autumn morning. The 
independence of circumstances, the care- 
lessness of what may happen, and readiness 
to be pleased with any thing orevery thing 
“*| the air or the earth,” constitute, togeth- 
er, a state of mind as delightful as it is un- 
common in thissublunary pilgrimage. About 
two miles from Dumbarton is Leven-water, 
celebrated in song, and near it the village 
of Renton, and the monument to the mem- 
ory of Dr Smollett. A little further is 
Balloch Castle and the southern part of 
Loch Lomond. Here I was overtaken by 
a carter, whose name I afterwards discoy- 
ered to be Mc Millan, a tenant of the Duke 
of Argyle, and as he was well acquainted 
with the country, and pursuing the same 
road with myself, I was glad to walk on 
with him. We soon came to a toll-house, 
which was also an ale or whiskey house; 
and as the weather had by this time become 
very threatening and stormy, [ felt it in- 
cumbent on me to invite my fellow travel- 
ler to refresh himself with a gill of whis- 
key, which he despatched undiluted, ob- 
serving, after he had bolted it, that it was 
not quite the right thing, which might be 
obtained a short distance further, as well 
as a more commodious shelter from the ap- 
proaching rain. I was not disposed to 
leave the situation, as I doubted whether I 
should find a better; but he was so urgent 
that I complied with his request to accom- 
pany him. After we had left the house, 
my companion gave me to understand that 
it was a custom-house, and insinuated that 
his cart contained a few bandanna handker- 
chiefs, and other articles which would not 
admit of close investigation in such an es- 
tablishment. Wesoon arrived at a thatch- 
ed hut, into which I followed him, for the 
rain now began to descend in torrents. 
The interior of this place beggared all de- 
scription, which, therefore, I shall not at- 
tempt. The owner was rather shy of me, 
though Mc Millan introduced me as an old 
friend of his. He then caused him to pro- 
duce a large bottle of whiskey, or, as he call- 
ed it, tea, which he assured me, with a 
wink, was genuine. To cut the matter 





place. He immediately called on me, and 
invited me to breakfast with him the fol- 
lowing morning and visit the Castle. But 
the morning was so beautifully fair, that I 
could not bring myself to spend three or 
four hours of it waiting for breakfast ; so, 
having “snatched a short repast,” called 
on the Doctor, left my excuses, and sur- 
veyed the exterior of the old frowning cas- 
tle to my satisfaction, “I cocked up my 
bonnet and marched amain” towards the 
north. ‘The rock of Dumbarton stands up 
like a sugar loaf on the banks of the Clyde, 
bearing some slight resemblance in its 
shape and situation, to Ascutney, near 
Windsor, on the Connecticut ; and the cas- 





analysis of the art of composition. Such a 


tle is built on the top of it, “ perched up,” 
34 


short, I soon found that I had got into a den 
of Highland smugglers, and that my good 
friend, the worthy John Mc Millan, was far 
from being the least among them. As the 
_whiskey, of which he swallowed an immode- 
| rate quantity, did its good office, he began 
| to insinuate that he thought my pocket was 
the most valuable part of my coat, wanted 
much to sell me a poney, and the like “ bald 
and disjointed chat.” At first, all this was 
rather amusing, but, at length, I began to 
feel a little uneasiness; for the day was 
passing away, and] did not approve the no- 
tion of proceeding very far on a lonely 
| Highland road with Mr Mac, who showed 
| no disposition to part company, but pressed 
me to ride with him to Tarbet, at the head 
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of the lake. He grew more and more 
communicative, and related some of his ad- 
ventures with excise officers, which would 
have been, perhaps, more entertaining in 
another place, than they were just then. 
At length the train of his associations led 
to Rob Roy and Scoit’s novel; and he 
roundly declared that his own life and ad- 
ventures were much more worthy to be 
made into a novel than those of Rob, and 
proposed to me to prepare such a work, for 
which he promised to send me materials to 
Edinburgh, where he understood me to be 
going. The rain at length ceased, and I 
intimated to this future rival of Rob Roy, 
that 1 proposed to proceed on my journey. 
He accordingly departed to prepare his 
cart, with a view of accompanying me, but 
his horse had strayed away into a distant 
part of a field, or park, as they are here 
termed. Mac ran hastily after him, call- 
ing to me to “wait, while he caught the 
beastie.” I thought proper, however, to 
wish the cottager—who, by the way, was 
a most sinister looking fellow——a good morn- 
ing, and telling him that Mr Mac Millan 
might overtake me, if he chose, with his 
vehicle, I marched off, trusting that it 
would take him some time to catch his 

owney, and a good deal more to catch me, 
after he had done so. 

I passed nothing very remarkable till I 
reached Luss Inn, which is nine or ten 
miles further, except the seat of the Col- 
quhouns and the Burnof Bannochar. I ar- 
rived here about three o’clock, and after 
dinner proceeded on my walk. The sky, 
which had continued to lower since the 
morning, now again became perfectly clear. 
The Loch, at Luss, is about three miles in 
width; but this diminishes very fast as you 
proceed northward, very soon becoming less 
than two. It is impossible to conceive a more 
romantic and beautiful walk than that be- 
tween Luss and Tarbet. The road lies on 
the western side of the Loch, following the 
various curves and indentations of the shore, 
and winding along between the water on the 
one hand, and lofty mountains on the other. 
On the opposite side, the hills of Rob Roy’s 
country seemed to rise almost perpendicu- 
larly from the edge of the lake, while their 
figures were reflected from its still surface 
below ;—far above them all the lofty Ben 
Lomond reared his brown and heathy sum- 
mit, gilded with the rays of the evening 
sun, while every thing else around me was 
in shadow, and so solitary and still, that I 
could almost imagine I heard the echo of 
my own footsteps. I think there was not 
a single house,—certainly not more than 
one,—for the whole distance, which is eight 
miles; nor did I see aliving thing, except a 
young woman who passed. me just after 
1 left Luss, a few black-nosed Highland 
sheep, and a lively little dog who joined me 
early in the afternoon, and capered along 
before me to Tarbet. I may, once for all, ob- 
serve here, that however beautiful and ro- 
mantic the scenery of the Highlands may 
be, a New Englander will not be so much 
struck with its sublimity, for there are many 
parts of our own country that excel them 





in this particular. Loch Lomond is a pond 
when compared with Champlain, and even 
Ascutney, I believe, is more lofty than the 
Ben. I reached Tarbet about six o’clock, 
having achievedsomething more than twen- 
ty miles for my first day’s journey ; yet it 
seemed to me that I had hardly walked 
ten, so trifling was the fatigue, and so 
agreeably had the time, for the most part, 
been employed. 

About seveno’clock on Wednesday morn- 
ing, | turned my face towards the eastward. 
The first step was the passage of the Loch, 
which I effected in a small boat; but, al- 
though it was provided with two stout row- 
ers, yet being of clumsy form, and the 
wind strongly against us, we were unable to 
reach the other side before nine. Here I 
was set on shore near the foot of Ben Lo- 
mond, and began to scramble up a craggy 
path into the Mc Gregor’s country. Tray- 
ellers usually ascend the Ben, but I did not 
choose to afford either the time or labour, 
for the chance of the prospect, which it was 
ten to one I should not see, as the floating 
clouds were numerous, and often entirely 
enveloped his head. I preferred enjoying 
the circuitous mountain path on the north 
of him, which I took accordingly, and found 
it very pleasant. The morning was fine, 
though rather windy, and my walk was 
through a half road, and half footpath, made 
chiefly by the course of winter torrents. It 
was, of course, often wet and boggy, but 
much of it was quite dry. Every thing 
around was wild, uncultivated, and solitary, 
covered with rocks, ferns, and heath; but 
the ferns were just changing their colour to 
shades of yellow and brown, and, with the pur- 
ple bell-heather, and other species of heath, 
gave a variegated appearance to the land- 
scape, which was by no means unpleasing. 

About two or three miles from Loch 
Lomond is a small Loch, called Arklet. 
Here the road, or path, I should call it, di- 
vided, and I had my choice, either to go 
east to Loch Katrine, and down the lake to 
the Trosachs, or south-east to the Clachan 
of Aberfoyle. 1 preferred the latter, since 
it was uncertain whether I should find a 
boat at the head of Loch Katrine. So I 
followed the path towards the Clachan, wind- | 
ing among the hills, and now and then pass- | 
ing a single thatched hovel ; these, however, 
were very rare, and my walk was, on the 
whole, as solitary as one could wish. The 
next lake I passed was Loch Ghon ;—this 
is not much larger than many ponds within 
a dozen miles of Boston, but much more 
beautiful than any that Inow recollect. On 
the banks of this lake, about ten miles 
from Loch Lomond, and pleasantly situated 
in a small green vale, or opening between 
the hills, I perceived a Highland cottage, 
into which I crept,—for one could not 
easily walk in,—to ask for some water. 
The tenant, an old woman, was quite hos- 
pitable, and gave me a pint bowl full of 
excellent milk, which I drank with little 
ceremony. She set before me certain arti- 
cles which she called “ scones,” and which 
we should call flap-jacks, with some new 








butter and cheese, of which I made a hearty 


meal. The good body was very averse to 
any kind of remuneration, but at length 
accepted a trifle, though she assured me I 
should have been heartily welcome. Two 
miles farther brought me to the northern 
part of Loch Ard, and the pass in which 
Capt. Thornton was defeated by Helen Mc 
Gregor. You will perceive that I speak of 
these matters, and persons, as having really 
existed, and, indeed, it is not easy to think 
of them differently; for, so true to nature 
are the novelist’s descriptions of what you 
do see, that they give an air of reality to 
the fictitious parts of the narrative. Loch 
Ard is a beautiful lake, about three miles 
in length. It contracts towards the south, 
and gives rise to the river Forth; and here 
is the place where Rob slipped from his 
horse and escaped from his guard. About 
a mile from the southern end of Loch Ard 
is the little inn of Aberfoyle, in which the 
Baillie and his companions met of yore 
such a rough reception. There was now, 
however, no willow wand across the door, 
nor any thing else to prevent my doing 
that justice to the landlady’s vivers, which 
was to be expected from a New Eng- 
land pedestrian under the influence of 
Highland air. From Aberfoyle my road 
lay north-easterly, towards the Trosachs. 
These were distant something more than 
five miles, and I had already walked sixteen 
from Loch Lomond. Moreover, it was 
four o’clock, with every appearance of a 
storm, nor was there any house on the 
road. After some hesitation, however, I 
set forward. ‘The landlady directed me to 
keep the path till lcame to a “sclate quar- 
ry,” where I should find a road paved with— 
(something which I could not understand), 
“but,” said she, “you munna keep that, 
but haud straught on.” With this direc- 
tion Ladventured up among the hills again, 
over crags, and through gullies, in a very 
wild, dark, and threatening afternoon. At 
the end of about two miles I reached what 
I supposed must be the “sclate quarry.” 
Here the road was divided into two, one 
going to the right, and the other to the 
left, while “ straught on” was a_ bog, flow- 
moss, or some such thing. The points of 
the compass, in the lurid state of the sky, 
and in the midst of these hills, were not to 
be distinguished by any manner of means 
short of a magnetic needle. In this dilem- 
ma I did as most people do in like cases, 
that is to say, took the wrong road. IL 
soon perceived before me a Highlander 
with his poney, and a two-wheeled vehicle, 
y’clept, in this country, a gig, scrambling 
along up one rugged declivity, and down 
another. This establishment being none 
of the most expeditious, I overtook it with- 
out much difficulty, and learned from the 
driver that I must return and take the 
other road. Arriving again at the fork, I 
held a council with myself, whether to en- 
counter a certain glen which the Gael had 
described in the usual lucid manner, or to 
retrace my footsteps, and take up my quar- 
ters for the night atthe inn. In this emer- 
gency, fortune took upon herself to end the 
debate in a manner very decisive, and, as 
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it proved in the sequel, most advantageous- 
ly for me. It began to storm and rain with 
such fury, that it would have been madness 
to proceed farther, so I turned, and wended 
back to Aberfoyle. 

1 found at the little inn two intelligent and 
agreeable English gentlemen, who informed 
me that they had attempted the day before 
to ascend Loch Lomond in the steam-boat, 
but had been forced by the storm to stop at 
Luss, and there procured guides to conduct 
them to Loch Katrine; that they had this 
morning climbed Ben Lomond with great 
labour, which was all they got for their 
pains, as Ben absolutely refused to take off 
his night-cap during the time they remained 
there, in other words, it was so cloudy that 
the prospect beyond their noses was incon- 
siderable. On learning that I was an 
American and alone, they expressed some 
admiration at my venturing dhus about in 
a strange country—and such a country— 
without guide or companion; and as our 
road the following day was to be the same 
for some distance, politely invited me to 
join their party, which was, of course, 
agreed to; and co-operation immediately 
commenced by an unanimous demand for 
the whiskey, hot water, and sugar, with 
which appliances, and the help of a good 
fire, we proposed to make a night of it. 
The comforts of our situation were, at the 
same time, enhanced by comparison; the 
wind without, by fits, “blew as ’twad blawn 
its last ;” the rain pattered against the win- 
dows, and the storm roared and howled 
round the little building, like the voice of 
some demon of the winds, enraged at finding 
me cozily reinforcing the radical moisture, 
instead of floundering in a flow-moss, or be- | 
wildered in some abominable “ beal or cor- | 
rie ;” a consummation reasonably to gir 

| 
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been expected from my original project of 
extending my day’s march to Alpine. There 
was no lack of conversation among us, for, 
not to mention the inspiring influence of 
John Barleycorn, a Yankee in the High- 
lands was a lion extraordinary to my com- 
panions, while, on my part, I had been long 
enough alone to be glad to find any one 
who spoke a christian language, to whom 
I could say “ how lovely is this solitude.” 
So, on these and other arguments our 
mouths were opened, as the man in the 
play says, for the agreeable things that | 
popped out, and the pleasant liquor that 
wentin. But the merriest night, as well as 
the longest lane, must have an ending, and | 
after we had settled the state of the United | 
States, the British empire, and the world 
in general, to our satisfaction, we parted, 
at what hour this letter saith not, and re- 
tired to beds stuffed with heather, to dream, 
as unshackled association might direct, of 
the adventures of Baillie Jarvie or the mis- 
hap of Tam O’Shanter’s mare. 














POETRY: 





TO A CLOUD. 


Beautiful cloud ! with folds so soft and fair, 
Swimming in the pure quiet air! 





' Up from the calm sea’s dim and distant verge, 





Thy fleeces bathed in sunlight, while below 
Thy shadow o’er the vale moves slow : 
Where, midst their labour, pause the reaper train 
As coo] it comes along the grain. 
Beautiful cloud ! I would I were with thee 
In thy calm way o’er land and sea : 
To rest on thy unrolling skirts, and look 
On Earth as on an open book ; 
On streams that tie her realms with silver bands, 
And the long ways that seam her lands ; 
And hear her humming cities, and the sound 
Of waves that chafe their rocky bound. 
Aye—I would sail upon thy air-borne car 
To blooming regions distant far, 
To where the sun of Andalusia shines 
On his own olive groves and vines, 
Or the soft lights of Italy’s bright sky 
In smiles upon her ruins lie. 
But I would woo the winds to let us rest 
O’er Greece long fettered and opprest, 
Whose sons at length have heard the call that 
comes 
From the old battle-fields and tombs, 
And risen, and drawn the sword, and, on the foe, 
Have dealt the swift and desperate blow, 
And the Othman power is cloven, and the stroke 
Has touched its chains, and they are broke. 
Ave, we would linger till the sunset there 
Should come, to purple all the air, 
And thou reflect, upon the sacred ground, 
The ruddy radiance streaming round. 


Bright meteor! for the summer noontide made! 
Thy peerless beauty yet shall fade. 
The sun, that fills with light each glistening fold, 
Shall set, and leave thee dark and cold: 
The blast shall rend thy skirts, or thou may’st 
frown 
In the dark heaven when storms come down, 
And weep in rain, till man’s inquiring eye 
Miss thee, forever, from the sky. B. 





ITALIAN SCENERY. 


Night rests in beauty on Mont Alto. 
Beneath its shade the beauteous Arno sleeps 
In Vallombrosa’s bosom, and dark trees 
Bend with a calm and quiet shadow down 
Upon the beauty of that silent river. 
Still in the west, a melancholy smile 
Mantles the lips of day, and twilight pale 
Moves like a spectre in the dusky sky ; 
While eve’s sweet star on the fast-fading year 
Smiles calmly :—Music steals at intervals 
Across the water, with a tremulous swell, 
From out the upland dingle of tall firs, 
And a faint foot-fall sounds, where dim and dark 
Hangs the gray willow from the river’s brink, 
O'er-shadowing its current. Slowly there 
The lover’s gondola drops down the stream, 
Silent,—save when its dipping oar is heard, 
Or in its eddy sighs the rippling wave. 
Mouldering and moss-grown, through the lapse of 

years, 
In motionless beauty stands the giant oak, 
Whilst those, that saw its green and flourishing 
youth, 

Are gone and are forgotten. Soft the fount, 
Whose secret springs the star-light pale discloses, 
Gushes in hollow music, and beyond 
The broader river sweeps its silent way, 
Mingling a silver current with that sea, 
Whose waters have no tides, coming nor going. 
On noiseless wing along that fair blue sea 
The halcyon flits,—and where the wearied storm 
Left a loud moaning, all is peace again. 


A calm is on the deep! ‘Lhe winds that came 

O’er the dark sea-surge with a tremulous breath- 
ing, 

And mourned on the dark cliff where weeds grew 
rank, 

And to the Autumnal death-dirge the deep sea 

Heaved its long billows,—with a cheerless song 

Have passed away to the cold earth again, 

Like a way-faring mourner. Silently 





Full and unveiled the moon’s broad disk emerges. 

On Tivoli, and where the fairy hues 

Of autumn glow upon Abruzzi’s woods, 

The silver light is spreading. Far above, 

Encompassed with their thin, cold atmosphere, 

The Apennines uplift their snowy brows, 

Glowing with colder beauty, where unheard 

The eagle screams in the fathomless ether, 

And stays his wearied wing. Here let us pause !— 

The spirit of these solitudes-—the soul 

That dwells within these steep and difficult places— 

Speaks a mysterious language to mine own, 

And brings unutterable musings. Earth 

Sleeps in the shades of nightfall, and the sea 

Spreads like a thin blue haze beneath my feet, 

Whilst the gray columns and the mouldering tombs 

Of the Imperial City, hidden deep 

Beneath the mantle of their shadows, rest. 

My spirit looks on earth !—A heavenly voice 

Comes silently —“ Dreamer, is earth thy dwelling ?— 

Lo! nursed within that fair and fruitful bosom 

Which has sustained thy being, and within 

The colder breast of Ocean, lie the germs 

Of thine own dissolution !—E’en the air, 

That fans the clear blue sky and gives thee 
strength,— 

Up from the sullen lake of mouldering reeds, 

And the wide waste of forest, where the osier 

Thrives in the damp and motionless atmosphere,— 

Shall bring the dire and wasting pestilence 

And blight thy cheek. Dream thou of higher 
things ;— 

This world is not thy home !’—And yet my eye 

Rests upon earth again! How beautiful, 

Where wild Velino heaves its sullen waves 

Down the bigh cliff of gray and shapeless granite,— 

Hung on the curling mist, the moonlight bow 

Arches the perilous river.—A soft light 

Silvers the Albanian mountains, and the haze 

That rests upon their summits, mellows down 

The austerer features of their beauty. Faint 

And dim-discovered glow the Sabine hills, 

And listening to the sea’s monotonous shell, 

High on the cliffs of Terracina stands 

The castle of the royal Goth* in ruins. 


But night is in her wane :—day’s early flush 
Glows like a hectic on her fading cheek, 
Wasting its beauty. And the opening dawn 
With cheerful lustre lights the royal city, 
Where with its proud tiara of dark towers, 

It sleeps upon its own romantic bay. 
H. W. L. 


* Theodoric. 





TO AN INDIAN SKELETON, BURIED AFTER 
THE MANNER OF HIS TRIBE.* 


Son of the woods! thy cradle was thy grave. 
The air of heaven fanned thy infancy ;— 

The atmosphere thy dwelling, the green leaves 
Thy roof. Serenely, from the giant limb 

Of a vast oak, gazing at all around,— 

The sun, the moon, the calm and stormy heaven,— 
Thy lullaby the hoarse wind and thunder, 

There thine eye grew keen, and thy fierce spirit 
Learned its wild trade of war. The night-dew fell 
On thy young limbs, as on thy neighbour leaves ; 
Not chilling, but refreshing them and thee. 

And when the morning sun upon thee shone, 
The sparkling dews made thee a living crystal. 
Time saw thee next in thy proportions full, 
Roaming the woods, thy earliest, latest home. 


Son of the woods! thy cradle was thy grave. 
Thou wert the chieftain of thy tribe ; thy foot 
Outsped the elk ; and thy dark, piercing eye 
Followed the eagle towards the sun ; thy bow 


* The Indians, itis said, hang their infants in 
rude baskets on the branches of trees, for repose 
and security, in their absence, while hunting or 
fishing. 

It is said the tribes on the Columbia bury their 
dead in coffins of bark, secured by thongs of skin, 








and hung in the branches of high trees. 
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Rang loud, and stopped him in his pride of place. 
He fell, slow wheeling on his outspread wings, 
Bequeathing all he left to thee ;—a name. 
The EAGLE of thy tribe! Thy piercing eye 
Has fed the eagle.* Was thy tribe cruel, 

Or kind, when ful] of age, they cast thee forth 
Upon that wilderness the world, to thee 

A lonelier place than woo: or mountain high, 


small town, similarly situated, and nota 
mile off from it. 


road, about ten miles from town. The 
bank was that which destroyed Pompeii, 


A. D. 79; and we were now at the walls of , 





Or the deep glen, or the remotest cave ? 
And didst thou die, neglected and alone, 
Or was it thine in victory to fall ? 
Or fan the flame with thy heroic breath, 
As round thee curled the slow consuming fire, 
Victim indeed! the requiem yelling 
O’er thine own ashes ? Such was not thy end! 
Thine aged body found a tranquil death, 
And slept among the dewy leaves again 
A long, unbroken sleep; and in that tree 
Which cradled it, it found its airy grave. 
Ww. C. 





* The features of the dead, being exposed by the 
mode of burial among these Indians, are first de- 
voured by the birds of prey. 





JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


“ O that the desert were my dwelling place, 
9? 


With one fair spirit for my minister . 


There’s an island afar in the blue western sea, 
Where spring smiles forever for you, love, and me ; 
The winds breathing fragrance will waft away care, 
And sorrow and envy can never come there. 


The sun when he sets on the fountain and flowers, 
Will leave not a bower so delicious as ours ; 

Ané the moon rising pale on that island of green 
Will shed her calm light over souls as serene. 


To solitudes lovelv then hasten with me 
Where Paradise blooms in the isle of the sea ; 
O! I shall not regret the lost Eden of bliss 
With a being like you, in an island like this. 

S. H. 








INTELLIGENCE: 


VISIT TO PXSTUM, POMPEII, AND VESUVIUS. 


About fifty miles from Albergo Vittoria, 
are the ruins of three temples, standing to- 
gether on the seashore, ata place called 
Pestum. We made up a party last week, 
and drove out to these ruins. It was cold, 
clear weather, and the Apennines were 
covered with snow, but a more interesting 
trip we never made. The ruins are the 
most magnificent in Italy, particularly what 
is Called the temple of Neptune, with four- 
teen large Doric pillars in length and eight 
in the other direction. Further than these 
ruins, and the wall of the town, not a vestige 
of itremains; and what is very singular, 
scarce a notice now exists of any account 
of the town, though it must have been a 
very considerable maritime place. Like 
most of the other places on that coast, it 
must have been a Greek settlement; but 
times, alas! have sadly changed with it, for 
now three solitary farm-houses are all that 
remain, owing to its being unhealthy in 
summer. There is something very incom- 
prehensible about the unhealthiness of towns 
in Italy ; for the town of Salerno, situated 
on a beautiful bay, which we passed along, 
is almost deserted by its inhabitants in sum- 
mer; and yet they find safety at another 


that city. There are few things so strange 
asa walk through the silent streets ofa 
town, which, for 1700 years, has been hid 
from the light of day and the world, when 
the manners and every-day scenes of so re- 





mote an age, stand revealed, unchanged, 
after so long an interval. It would appear 
that, sixteen years before the shower of 
sand and ashes from Vesuvius occurred, an 
earthquake had nearly ruined the town ; so 
that the houses are roofless, partly from 
‘that cause, and from the weight of ashes 
which fell. Otherwise they stand just as 
they were left. The streets are narrow, 
but paved; and the mark of the carriage 
wheels in the lava pavement is evident. In 


ployed in excavating; and so a great num- 
ber of houses, perhaps one third of the 


there are only eleven men and a few boys 
at work. I fancy the Neapolitans find the 
expense of giving 20,000 Austrian troops 


The houses were all small, generally of two 
stories, but beautifully painted; and the 
figures of animals, such as horses, peacocks, 
&c. are as bright as that day they were 
painted. There are two theatres standing, 
and one amphitheatre, all nearly perfect; 
but I find it impossible to give you any idea 
of the wonders we saw in one walk through 
Pompeii. At one time, we walked upa 
street, called the Strada dei Mercanti, on 
either side of us, the shops of mosaic sel- 
lers, statuaries, bakers, &c. &c. with the 
owner’s name painted in red, and the sign 
of his shop rudely carved above the door. 
The mill in the baker’s shop, and the oven, 
amused us much. At another time, we 
| passed through the hall of Justice, the tem- 
| ple of Hercules, the villa of Cicero, and 
the villa of Sallust. The only villa of three 
stories I observed, belonged to a man cCall- 
ed Arrius Diomedes (his name was at the 
outside of the door); and, in the cellar, 
beside some jars for wine, still standing, 
was the skeleton of this poor fellow found 
with a purse in one hand, and some trink- 
ets in his left, followed by another, bearing 
up some silver and bronze vases, the last 
supposed to have been his servant. They 
had been trying to escape by taking refuge 
in the cellar. Many other curious things 
have been discovered here, and a great deal 
may yet be brought to light, for, from a 
ticket of a sale stuck up on the wall ofa 
house, it would appear that one person had 
no fewer than nine hundred shops to let. 
The street of the tombs is the most im- 
pressive ; they are beautiful and extremely 
interesting. One for the gladiators has a 
representation of the different modes of 
firhting carved onit; and from this it would 
seem, that they occasionally fought on horse- 











In returning to Naples, | 
on the third day, we stopped at a large san- | 
dy looking bank, on the right side of the — 


Murat’s time four thousand men were em- | 


town, have been uncovered; but at present | 


double pay a little troublesome; and so ex- | 
cavations must stand over for the present. | 


back ; which, before the discovery of Poin- 
peii, was unknown. 

On the 6th of this month (February, 
1824), we made our visit to the top of Ve- 
suvius. The ascent and descent along the 
lava take about five hours. We had, for- 
tunately Salvadori for our guide, who told 
us all about the different eruptions, &c. &c. 
The crater is not at all the thing I expected, 
but a gulph of most immense size, and one 
can see to the very bottom of it. Ican 
scarcely believe what we were told. that it is 
‘four and a half miles round the crater, and 
that its depth is two thousand feet; but it 
is a most horrid, magnificent sight. Here 
and there a quantity of smoke is seen curl- 
ing up the rocky sides; but at present the 
/mountain is very quiet. All around isa 
dark, black looking waste of lava, extend- 
ing to the sea; and near the foot are the 
vineyards of the Lachryma Christi. In 
spite of the sad example of Herculaneum 
‘and Pompeii, villages are sprinkled here 
and there, at the very foot of the mountain ; 
_and our guide told us that one of them, call- 
ed Torre del Greco, had now been destroy- 
ed fourteen times, and another seven. The 
day was very clear and beautiful, and the 
view very fine. ‘The country around Na- 
ples, towards the hills, is se rich and pro- 
ductive, that it is called the Campagna 
Felice; but still the people are poor and 
‘miserable. 





SIMPLE METHOD OF LIQUEFYING THE GASES. 


Sir H. Davy has recently used a very 
simple method of liquefying the gases by 
the application of heat. 1t consists in plac- 
ing the gas in one leg of a sealed bent 
tube, confined by mercury, and applying 
heat to ether, alcohol, or water, in the other 
end. In this way, by the pressure of the 
‘vapour of ether, he liquified prussic gas, 
and sulphureous acid gas. When these 


gases were reproduced they occasioned 
cold. 





CHINESE YEAR. 


| Mr Davis has shown, in a paper lately 
published in the London Philosophical 
|'Transactions, that the Chinese year is a 
‘lunar year, consisting of twelve months of 
| twenty-nine and thirty daysalternately, with 
| the triennial intercalation of a thirteenth 
‘month, or rather an intercalation seven 
times in nineteen years, to make the year 
correspond more nearly with the sun’s 
course. It has not been ascertained why 
they fix upon the fifteenth degree of Aqua- 
rius as a rule for regulating the commence- 
ment of their lunar year; but they have 
an annual festival about the recurrence of 
this period, which resembles the deification 
of the god Apis. 





VACCINATION IN CHINA. 


Mr Davis, in the paper just quoted, men- 
tions the following curious fact. When Dr 


Pearson made the Chinese his inyaluable 
present of vaccine inoculation, it was ac- 
companied by a small pamphlet, in Chinese, 
containing a few necessary directions as to 
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the use of the virus, and stating the discovery 
to have been English. A purified edition of 
this little book was very soon after publish- 
ed, in which not one word was retained as 
to its origin, nor any trace by which it 
could be known that the discovery was not 
Chinese. 





WATERSPOUT IN FRANCE. 


In the arrondissemens of Dreux and of 
Mantes, about three o’clock on the twenty- 
sixth of August, 1823, a storm came on from 
the S. W. accompanied with a sudden and 

werful heat. A waterspout was seen not 
far from the village of Boucourt, having its 
broad base resting on the ground, and its 
summit lost in the clouds. It consisted of a 
thick and blackish vapour, in the middle of 
which were often seen flames in several 
directions. Advancing along with the storm, 
it broke or tore up by the roots, in the 





space of a league, seven or eight hundred 
trees of different sizes, and at last burst | 
with great violence in the village of Mar- | 
chepey, one half of the houses of which | 
were instantly destroyed. The walls over- | 
turned to their foundations, rolled down on 
all sides; the roofs, when carried off, broke 
in pieces, and the débris were dragged to 
the distance of half a league by the force 
of this aérial torrent. Some of the inhab- 
itants were crushed to pieces, or wounded 
by the fall of their houses, and those who 
were occupied in the labours of the field, 
were overthrown or blown away by the 
whirlwind. Hailstones as large as the fist, | 
and stones and other foreign bodies carried | 
off by the wind, injured several individuals. | 
Carts heavily loaded were broken in pieces, | 
and their loads dispersed. ‘Their axle-trees | 
were broken, and the wheels were found | 
at the distance of two hundred or three | 
hundred paces from the spot where they 
were overturned. One of these carts, which | 
had been carried off almost bodily, was | 
pitched above a tile-kilm which had been | 
beaten down, and some of the materials of 
which had been carried to a considerable 
distance. A spire, several hamlets and 
different insulated houses, were overthrown. 
Several villages were considerably injured. 
The lower part of the waterspout is suppos- 
ed tohave been about one hundred toises in 
diameter. 

Near Genoa on the 16th of the following | 
month, a waterspout was observed, accom- | 
panied by similar phenomena. A heavy | 
rain fell on that day in the communes of | 
Quigliano and Valeggia, in the province of | 
Savona, beginning at five o’clock in the | 
morning. It increased to such a degree | 
that at nine o’clock the country was inun- | 
dated. Towards noon there issued from a} 
mountain situated in the parish of Valeggia, | 
a Whirlwind of black smoke and fire. It 
first carried off the roof a house, in which 
two children were crushed to pieces, and 
the parents wounded. ‘The waterspout 
then advanced to the opposite side of the 
mountain called Magliolo; crossed the riv- 
er, the waters of which it heaped up in an 
instant, though they were much swelled; 











carried off the roofs of two inhabited houses, 
and advanced along the mountain in the 
district of Quigliano, where it dissipated it- 
self near the convent of Capuchins, situated 
in the village It tore up many large trees of 
all kinds, and committed ravages, the extent 
of which was not certainly ascertained. 

The preceding accounts are contained in 
the Paris Moniteur and in the Bibliothéque 
Universelle, 





AURORA BOREALIS. 


Dr. L. Thienemann, who spent the winter 
of 1820 and 1821, in Iceland, made nume- 
rous observations on the polar lights. He 
states the following as some of the general 
results of his observations :— 

1. The polar lights are situated in the 
lightest and highest clouds of our atmos- 
phere. 

2. They are not confined to the winter 
season, or to the night, but are present, in 
favourable circumstances, at all times, but 
are only distinctly visible, during the ab- 
sence of the solar ray. 

3. The polar lights have no determinate 


' connexion with the earth. 


4, He never heard any noise proceed 
from them. 

5. Their common form, in Iceland, is the 
arched, and in the direction from N. E. and 
W.5S. W. 

6. Their motions are various, but always 
within the limits of clouds containing them. 





ACADEMY OF MEDICINE OF BUENOS AYRES. 


The first number of the transactions of 
this society was published in August 1823. 
It contains an account of its objects and 
progress, and several dissertations on im- 
portant medical subjects. One of the 
greatest contributors is Don Manuel Moreno 
a graduate of the University of Maryland. 
In the introductory discourse, many com- 
pliments are paid to the people of the 
United States, their policy, scientific insti- 
tutions, and literati. The academy offers 
prizes for the best dissertations on certain 
medical subjects,—the prize for 1824 was a 
gold medal of the value of two hundred dol- 
lars. The seal of the Academy represents 
the temple of Minerva, supported by six 
columns—the dome surmounted by the sun 
and in the centre the genius of liberty with 
other emblematic devices—on the reverse, 
Medicine ac Naturalium Scientiarum Bo- 
nerensis Academie. ‘The number is in the 
quarto form, and contains one hundred 
pages. It is printed on good paper with a 
neat type, and its execution in general, 
whether considered in a literary or me- 
chanical point of view, is such as to give 
avery favourable impression of the state 
of science and the arts in Buenos Ayres. 
Dr Chapman of Philadelphia, and Dr Mitch- 
ell of New York, are honorary members of 
the Academy. 


poe eet 

All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 





the names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or 
recently published. As they will be in- 
serted in the Gazette, it is particularly 
desired that the exact titles be stated at 
length. 


*.*The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 
which the’ price is less than that of the 
Gazette, are expected to pay the differ- 


ence. 
C. H. & Co. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


We fully intended to print the poem of 
“ Clitus,” but, upon further consideration, 
are satisfied that it is somewhat too long to 
be inserted entire in a work of this kind, 
and that it ought not to be cut into pieces. 

A condition annexed to the poem of 
“ Ariel” makes it impossible for us to pub- 
lish it. We should be glad to state to him 
more particularly our reasons for declining 
to make use of it, if he will give us an op- 
portunity. 

The lines which have the signature, “ A, 
B, C,” were not received soon enough to 
enable us to comply with the requisition at- 
tached to them. 

These three poems lie in the bookstore of 
Messrs Cummings, Hilliard, & Co. subject 
to the orders of the respective writers. 

Are we to have nothing more from 
Agnes? 

December 12. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR DECEMBER. 








By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 


Evenings in New England; intended for 
Juvenile Amusement and Instruction. By an 
American Lady. 

Boston Journal of Philosophy and the 
Arts. No.3. Vol. Il. For December. 





By Richardson & Lord—Boston. 


The Agricultural Reader, designed for 
the use of Schools. By Daniel Adams, M. D. 





By Dorr & Howland—Worcester, Mass. 


The Columbian Class-Book, consisting of 
Geographical, Historical, and Biographical Ex- 
tracts, compiled from authentic sources, and ar- 
ranged ona plan different from any thing before 
offered the public; particularly designed for the 
use of Schools. By A. T. Lowe, M. D. 





By B. Field & Co.— Providence. 


Sailors’ Physician, containing Medical 
Advice for Seamen and other persons at Sea, on the 
Treatment of Diseases, and on the Preservation of 
Health in Sickly Climates. By Usher Parsons; 
M. D. Second edition. 
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By Jacob B. Moore—Concord, N. H. 


Collections of the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, for the year 1824. Vol. I. 


By Packard & Van Benthuysen.—Albany. 


A Geological and Agricultural Survey of 
the District adjoining the Erie Canal, in the State 
of New York. ‘Taken under the direction of the 
Hon. Stephen Van Renselaer. PartI, containing a 
Description of the Rock Formations ; together 
with a Geological Profile, extending from the At- 
lantic to Lake Erie. 


By S. Shaw—Alban Y- 


Adsonville, or Marrying Out. 
tive Tale. 


A Narra- 





By Collins & Hannay—New York. 


Memoirs of Goethe. Written by Him- 


self. 








LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS 
FOR DECEMBER. 





At the University Press—Cambridge. 


Several of which are shortly to be published by 
CumMMINGS, HiIL.IARD, & Co. Boston. | 

Adam’s Latin Grammar, with some Im- 
provements and the following Additions: Rules for 
the Pronunciation of Latin; A concise Introduction 
to the Making of Latin Verses; A metrical Key to 
the Odes of Horace; A Table showing the value of 
Roman Coins, Weights, and Measures. By Ben- 
jamin A. Gould, Master of the Free Latin School of 
Boston. 

[N. B. In this edition, that portion of the ori- 
ginal grammar which belongs exclusively to Eng- 
lish grammar, is omitted, as an encumbrance en- 
tirely useless. This will give room for the addi- 
tions contemplated without increasing the size of 
the volume. } 

A Catalogue of American Minerals, with 
the Localities of all which are known to exist in 
every State, &c., having the Towns, Counties, &c., 
in each State, arranged alphabetically. By Samuel 
Robinson, M. D., Member of the American Geolog- 
ical Society. Ilvol. 8vo. 

An Elementary Treatise on Arithmetic, 
taken principally from the Arithmetic of S. F. La- 
croix, and translated into English with such Alter- 
ations and Additions as were found necessary in 
order to adapt it to the use of the American Student. 
Third Edition. Ilvol. vo. 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 
umes. Vol. VIII. 

Collectanea Greca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition; in whiclfthe Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

Publius Virgilius Maro ;—Bucolica, Geor- 
gica,et Eneis. With English Notes, for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 
in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach, with a Lexi- 
con in English of all the words contained in them; 
designed for the use of Schools. 

By War- 


An Introduction to Algebra. 
ren Colburn. 

Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 
In 4 vois. 12mo. [Subscriptions received at No. 1, 
Cornhill, Boston, and at the Bookstore, Cambridge. ] 

An Elementary Treatise on Mechanics, 
comprehending the Doctrine of Equilibrium and 
Motion, as applied to Solids and Fluids, compiled 
from the most approved writers, and designed for 
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the use of the Students of the University of Cam- } on Doctrinal points, and disquisitions on Ecclesias- 


bridge, N. E. By John Farrar, Professor of Math- 
ematics and Natural Philosophy. 

No. 1V., Vol, 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 





By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 


A Stereotype Edition of the Bible, in 8vo. 
An Edition of the Bible in Spanish, in 12mo. 





By James Loring—Boston. 


Rainsford Villa, or the Language of the 
Heart. ByaLady. With a Frontispiece. 





By C. Spaulding—Haliowell, Me. 


A View of the Evidences of Christianity. 
By William Paley, D. D. 12mo. 


By J. W. Copeland—Middlebury, Vt. 


{eports of Cases argued and determined 
in the Supreme Court of the State of Vermont. 
Prepared and published in pursuance of a statute 
law of the State. By Daniel Chipman. Vol. I. 





By B.& T. Kite—Philadelphia. 


The Influence of Tropical Climates on 
Furopean Constitutions, being a Treatise on the 
principal Diseases incidental to Europeans in the 
East and West Indies, Mediterranean, and coast of 
Airica. By James Johnson, M. D. 

Observations on the Religious Peculiari- 
ties of the Society of Friends. By John Joseph 
Gurney. 





By H. C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia. 
Chitty’s Pleadings. New Edition. 
A Treatise on the Law of Corporations. 
By T. J. Wharton, Esq. 


By E. Littell—Philadelphia. 


The Museum of Foreign Literature and 
Science. No. XXIX. 

The Journal of Foreign Medical Litera- 
ture and Science. No. XVI. Edited by John D. 
Godman, M. D. 





By R. W. Pomeroy—Philadelphia. 


The whole of the Works of Lord Byron. | 








PROPOSED WORKS. 


M. R. Bartlett, of Utica, New York, 


proposes to publish by subscription, 
The Young Ladies’ Astronomy. 





Proposals have been issued at Princeton, 
NN. J. for the periodical publication of a Collection 
of Dissertations, principally in Biblical Literature. 
By Charles Hodge, A. M., Professor of Oriental 
and Biblical Literature in the Theological Semi- 
nary at Princeton. 

This work is intended for a field, which, it is be- 
lieved, is, in this country, at present unoccupied. 
It is designed as a vehicle, by which information 
contained in expensive and rare volumes may be 
conveyed to the Biblical student; and to serve in 
some measure, as a substitute for the possession or 
perusal of works, which, though valuable upon 
many accounts, it may neither be easy nor desira- 
ble to put into general circulation. That there are 
in such works, many important Dissertations, 
which it would be exceedingly useful to dissemin- 
ate, cannot be questioned. It is, therefore, propos- 
ed, to publish in quarterly numbers, a series of 
Treatises, selected from distinguished authors. 

This work may occasionally contain discussions 


tical History ; but it is principally designed to ex- 
cite a spirit for Biblical studies, by circulating in- 
formation on the Criticism of the Text—-on the An- 
cient Versions—on Critical Editions—to furnish 
Discussions of a Hermeneutical,character—to bring 
forward interesting Articles on the Manners, Cus- 
toms, Institutions, and Literature of the East—on 
various points in Biblical Antiquities, and on the 
Literary History of the Sacred Volume—-to pre- 
sent Exegetical Treatises on important passages 
of Scripture—Biographical Notices of Biblical 
Writers—Accounts of the most important Biblical 
Works, &c. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| EVENINGS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Conmnas, Hiriitarp, & Co. have just pub- 
| lished, and have for sale, 


Evenings in New England ; intended for 
Juvenile Amusement and Instruction. By 
an American Lady. 


Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round, 
And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 
That cheer, but not inebriate, wait on each; 
So let us welcome peaceful evening in. 
Cowper. 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


By Cummines, HitvrArp, & Co., and for 
sale at their Bookstore, No. 1, Cornhill, 

Letters on the Gospels. By Miss Han- 
/nah Adams. 


Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 
of Scripture; addressed to Christian As- 
semblies in Villages near Cambridge. To 
which are added Six Morning Exercises. 
| By Robert Robinson. First American Edi- 
tion. With a Life of the Author. 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 





Communes, Hivurarp, & Co. No. 1, Corn- 
| hill, have constantly on hand the most val- 
‘uable and popular School and Classical 
| Books, and furnish Schools and Academies 
| at wholesale prices. 

| Among those which they have lately 
published are 

_  Colburn’s Arithmetic and Colburn’s Se- 
‘quel, both excellent elementary works. 

| Elements of Astronomy, illustrated with 
| Plates, for the use of Schools and Acade- 
/mies, with Questions. By John H. Wil- 
kins, A. M. Second Edition. 

Worcester’s Sketches of the Earth and 
its Inhabitants, with one hundred Engray- 
ings. Designed as a reading book. 

Friend of Youth; or New Selection of 
Lessons in Prose and Verse, for Schools and 
Families, to imbue the young with senti- 
ments of piety, humanity, and benevolence. 
By Noah Worcester, D. D. Second Edi- 
tion. 

Cummings’ Geography. Ninth Edition. 

Worcester’s Geography. Third Edition, 
| very much improved. 

Cummings’ First Lessons in Geography 
and Astronomy, with seven Maps anda 
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Plate of the Solar System, for the use of 
Young Children. Fourth Edition. 

Cummings’ Questions on the New Testa- 
ment, for Sabbath Exercises in Schools and 
Academies, with four Maps of the countries 
through which our Saviour and his Apos- 
tles travelled. 

Pronouncing Spelling Book. By J. A. 
Cummings. Third Edition. This Spelling 
Book contains every word of common use 
in our language, that is difficult either to 
spell or proncunce. The pronunciation is 
strictly conformed to that of Walker’s 
Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, and is so 
exactly and peculiarly denoted, that no one, 
who knows the puwers of the letters, can 
mistake the true pronunciation. 

The New Testament, with References, 
and a Key Sheet of Questions, historical, 
doctrinal, and practical, designed to facili- 
tate the acquisition of Scriptural know!l- 
edge in Bible-Classes and Sunday Schools, 
Common Schools, and private Families. By 
Hervey Wilbur, A. M. Second edition, 
stereotype. 

The Bible Class-Book ; or Biblical Cate- 
chism, containing Questions historical, doc- 
trinal, practical, and experimental, design- 
ed to promote an intimate acquaintance 
with the Inspired Volume. By Hervey 
Wilbur, A. M. Thirteenth edition. Stereo- 
type. 

C. H. & Co. have a great variety of Bi- 
bles, Testaments, Spelling Books, Diction- 
aries, &c. Also, Inkstands, Qnills, Draw- 
ing Paper, Writing Paper, Ink, Penknives, 
Scissors, Globes, and all articles usually 
wanted in Schools. 





CATECHISM IN VERSE, FOR THE 
USE OF CHILDREN. 


Extract from Reviews. 


In this little work pure devotion and mo- | 


rality are expressed in chaste, and often 
beautiful poetical language. The questions 
are comprehensive, and are answered in 
Hymns of considerable length, each verse 
of which, however, forms a distinct reply. 
We highly recommend this unassuming 
little book to the notice of parents and in- 
structers.—Balt. Unitarian Miscellany. 
We think the plan, and the general style 
of execution, adapted to render it a valua- 


| ble book in the religious instruction of chil- 


dren. The poems which follow the cate- 
chism are not particularly suited to chil- 
dren, but are adapted to give pleasure to 
all who have a taste for descriptive and 
moral poetry. 
Christian Examiner. 

The fourth edition of this Catechism is 
nearly sold, and a fifth is in the press. No 
better evidence can be wanted of its pop- 


ularity. 


Sold wholesale and retail, by CumMrnas, 
Hittrarp, & Co. Boston, and A. G. Tan- 
NATT, & Co. Springfield, Mass. 

Price, $8,00 per hundred, $1,20 per doz. 


'23 cents single. 


' 


WORCESTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS. 





ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY-—ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


CuMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. have 
published a new and much improved edi- 
tion of this work. The Geography is print- 
ed in a handsome style, and a new map of 
the Eastern and Middle States is added to 
the Atlas. 

Extracts from Reviews, &c. 

“ Mr Worcester’s Geography appears to 
us a most excellent manual. It is concise, 
well arranged, free from redundancies and 
repetitions, and contains exactly what it 
should, a brief outline of the natural and 
political characteristics of each country. 
The tabular views are of great value.” 

North American Review. 

“We consider the work, in its present 
state, as the best compend of Geography 
for the use of schools, which has appeared 
in our country.” 


Monthly Literary Journal. 


“From a careful examination of thy Ge- 
ography, and a comparison of the work 
with other productions of like character, I 
am led to the opinion that it is the most 
valuable system of elementary geography 
published in our country.” 


Roberts Vaux, Esq. 


“]T have no hesitation in expressing it as 
my opinion, that it contains more valuable 
matter, and better arranged, than any sim- 
ilar work of its size I have ever met with.” 

Professor Adams. 


‘“T cannot hesitate to pronounce it, on 
the whole, the best compend of geography 
for the use of academies, that I have ever 
seen.” Rev. Dr S. Miller. 


** Of all the elementary treatises on the 
subject which have been published, I have 
seen none with which I am, on the whole, 
so well pleased, and which I can so cheer- 
fully recommend to the public.” 

President Tyler. 





SKETCHES OF THE EARTH AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


Comprising a description of the Grand 
Features of Nature; the principal Moun- 
tains, Rivers, Cataracts, and other interest- 
ing Objects and Natural Curiosities; also 
of the Chief Cities and Remarkable Edi- 
fices and Ruins; together with a view of 
the Manners and Customs of different Na- 
tions; illustrated by One Hundred Engray- 
ings. 

Extracts from Reviews, &c. 

“We have attentively perused these 
‘Sketches,’ and have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we know of no similar work, in 
which instruction and amusement are so 
much combined. The accuracy of the 
statements, the brevity and clearness of 
the descriptions, the apposite and often 





and from other works, continually excite 
and gratify the curiosity of the reader.” 
Christian Spectator. 

“* We consider the ‘Sketches’ well suited 
to give a large fund of entertainment and 
instruction to the youthful mind.” 

North American Review. 

“We know of no book which would be 
more suitable to be read by scholars in our 
higher schools, and which would excite 
more interest in the family circle.” 

R. I. American. 

“These volumes are extremely enter- 
taining, and may be recommended to the 
perusal of those even, who conceive them- 
selves to be past the necessity of elemen- 
tary instruction.”—Christian Examiner. 

“ The ‘ Sketches’ &c. form a most valua- 
ble companion to the ‘ Elements of Geogra- 
phy,’ admirably calculated to interest the 
attention, and impart useful knowledge to 
our youth.” —Roberts Vaux, Esq. 

“The work is, in my opinion, ably exe- 
cuted, and well fitted to be both popular 
and useful.”’—Rev. Dr S. Miller. 





UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. A NEW AND GREAT= 
LY IMPROVED EDITION, 


Extracts from Reviews, &c. 


“ The authorities which Mr Worcester 
specifies, are certainly those most worthy 
of reliance. We have ourselves used his 
Gazetteer for some time past, and we con- 
tinue to regard it as by far the most accu- 
rate, copious, and generally serviceable 
work of the kind, which we have ever seen. 
The second edition comprises nearly two 
thousand pages, printed in the neatest man- 
ner, on handsome paper.” 

National Gazette. 


“In its present form, it [the Universal 
Gazetteer] is, we believe, the most com- 
prehensive geographical dictionary that 
can be called a manual, and we think it 
would be difficult to name a work in two 
volumes, in which more information is con- 
tained. We are disposed to regard it as 
freer from defects than any other work of 
the kind before the public. 

“The typographical execution is unusu- 
ally neat and sightly, and the whole work 
forms a repository of geographical and sta- 
tistical information, greater, we apprehend, * 
than is elsewhere condensed into the same 
compass.” — North merican Review. 





NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 


Desi, Ciarke, & Tyter, of Greenfield, 
Mass., have lately published ' 

The Common Reader, consisting of a va- 
riety of Pieces, Original and Selected, in- 
tended for the use of Schools, and particu- 
larly calculated for the improvement of 
Scholars of the First and Second Classes, in 
the artof Reading. By T. Strong, A. M. 
Third Edition. 

The Scholar’s Guide to the History of 
the Bible; or an Abridgment of the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament, with 
Explanatory Remarks. By T. Strong, A.M. 





beautiful quotations from books of travels 


For Sale by C. H. & Co. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Communes, Hitirarp, & Co. have lately 
published, and have for sale at their Book- 
store, No. 1, Cornhill, 

A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions; with an Appendix of Prac- 
tical Forms. By Asahel Stearns, Professor 
of Law in Harvard University. 

Institutes of Natural Philosophy, Theo- 
retical and Practical. By William Enfield, 
LL. D. Fourth American Edition, with 
improvements. 

A Greek Grammar, designed for the use 
of Schools. 

First Principles of the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, or the Doctrine of 
fluxions, intended as an Introduction to 
the Physico-Mathematical Sciences ; taken 
chiefly from the Mathematics of Bézout. 

Letters to the Hon. William Prescott, 
LL. D., on the Free Schools of New Eng- 
land; with Remarks upon the Principles of 
Instruction. By James G. Carter. 


ee 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 


Have preparing for the Press, by Judge 
Howe of Northampton, “The Lawyer’s 
Common-Place Book, with an Alphabetical 
Index of most of the Heads which occur in 
general Reading and Practice.” Its object 
is to aid the Student, by furnishing to his 
hand a Title, under which he may arrange 
nearly every thing he can find an interest 
in preserviug. The utility of Common- 
Place Books seems to be admitted by all. 
Few Lawyers have attained to any consid- 
erable eminence in the profession without 
adopting one of some sort. To facilitate 
the use of them so as to induce their adop- 
tion by every individual engaged in profes- 
sional pursuits, is the design of the work. 








CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. 


Have single copies of the following rare 
and valuable BOOKS, viz. 

Traité de Mécanique Céléste. Par P. 8. 
Laplace, Membre de l'Institut National de 
France, et du Bureau des Longitudes. In 2 
vols. 4to. Elegantly bound in Calf. Price 
$25,00. 

Plantarum Americanarum Fasciculus 
Primus, continens Plantas, quas olim Ca- 
rolus Plumierus, Botanicorum princeps de- 
texit, eruitque, atque in Insulis Antillis ipse 
depinxit. Has primum in lucem edidit, con- 
cinnis descriptionibus, /Eneisque Tabulis 
illustravit Johannes Burmannus, M. D. 
Athenzi illustris, et in horto Medico Am- 
stelodamensi Professor Botanices, Acade- 
mize Ceasaree Nature Curiosorum Socius. 
In 1 vol. fol. Price $5,25. 

A new Universal Dictionary of the Ma- 
rine; being a copious Explanation of the 
Technical Terms and Phrases usually em- 
ployed in the Construction, Equipment, 
Machinery, Movements, and Military as 
well as Naval Operations of Ships; with 
such parts of Astronomy, and Navigation, 
as will be found useful to practical Naviga- 
tors. Illustrated with a variety of Modern 
Designs of Shipping, &c., together with 





separate views of the Masts, Yards, Sails, 
and Rigging. To which is annexed a 
Vocabulary of French Sea Phrases and 
Terms of Art, collected from the best au- 
thorities. Originally compiled by William 
Falconer, author of “The Shipwreck,” 
&c. Now Modernized and much Enlarged 
by W. Burney, LL. D., Master of the Na- 
val Academy, Gosport. In 1 vol. 4to. 
Bound in Calf, and illustrated with Plates. 
Price $22,50. 





DAVIS’ JUSTICE. 


CuMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. have 
lately published, A Practical Treatise up- 
on the Authority and Duty of Justices of 
the Peace in Criminal Prosecutions. By 
Daniel Davis, Solicitor General of Massa- 
chusetts. Also, 

A General Abridgment and Digest of 


' American Law, with occasional Notes and 


Comments. By Nathan Dane. LL. D. 
Counsellor at Law—Vols. I. Uf. U1. 1V. The 
VI. and VII. Vols. in Press. 





VALUABLE BOOKS, 


LATELY received from Germany, and 
for sale by Cummines, Hitiiarp, & Co. 
No. 1 Cornhill. 

Taciti (Cornelii) Opera, que extant, Re- 
censuit Lipsius. Antverpiz, 1607. fol. 

Catulli, Tibuili, et Propertii Opera. Ex 
typis Baskerville. Birminghame, 1772. 
4to. 

Idem, in Russian binding. 

Quintiliani Institutiones Oratoriz, cum 
Commentario. 

Cesar (Julius) cum notis Variorum et J. 
G. Grevii. Lugd. Bat. 1713. 8vo. 

Florus (L. A.) cum Notis Variorum. Am- 
stel. 1660. 12mo. 

Livius, apud Elzeviros. 3 tom. Lued. | 
Bat. 1644. 12mo. 

Diodori Siculi Bibliotheca Historica. 
Edidit Eichstadt. Hal. Saxonum. 1800. 2 
vol. 8vo. 

Taciti Opera. Lips. 1714. 2 vol. 12mo. 

Quintiliani (M. Fab.) Declamationes. 
Lutet. 1550. 

Taciti(Cornelii) Opera. Edidit Brotier. 
5 tom. in 4. Mannhemii, 1780-81. 12mo. 
12mo. 1590. 

Quinctiliani (M. Fabii) Opera. Biponti, 
1784. 4 vol. 8vo. 

Velleius Paterculus. Edidit Rhunkenius. 
Lugd. Bat. 1779. Svo. 

Anneus Florus, Edidit Dukerus. Lugd. 
Bat. 1744. 8vo. 

Pomponius Mela. Edidit Gronovius. Lugd. 
Bat. 1748. 8vo. 

Oratores Attici, ex recensione Imm. 
Bekkeri.. 3 tom. Berolini, 1823. 

Suetonius. Amstel. 1668. 

Cesar (Julius) ex emendatione Scaligeri. 
Lugd. Bat. 1635. 

Suetonius, cum notis Boxhornii. Traj. 
Bat. 1715. 

Q. Curtius, apud Elzeyiros. 
1670. 





Amstel. 


| 





Ovidii Opera. Edidit Burmannus. Traj. 
Bat. 1714. 3 vol. 





Valerius Maximus. Lugd. Bat. 1640. 

Tacitus. Edidit Boxhornius. 

Lucanus. Edidit Farnabius. Amstel, 
1651. 

Florus. Edidit Salmasius. Lugd. Bat, 
1657. 

Horatius Flaccus, Traj. Bat. 1713. 

Velleius Paterculus, Amstel. 1678. 

Cicero de Officiis. Amstel. 1690. 

M. Valerius Martialis. Amstel. 1629, 

Xenophontis Memorabilia Socratis. Re- 
censuit Chr. G. Schultz. 

Livii (Titi) Historia, curante Draken- 
borch. Stutgardie, 1820-3. 6 vol. 

Curtii(Quncti) Alexander Magnus. 12mo. 
Lugd. Bat. 1658. 

Platonis Opera, Gr.et Lat. 12vol. 8yo, 
Biponti, 1781. 

Quintiliani Opera. 4to. 

Xenophontis Opera, Gr. et Lat. ex re- 
censione E. Wells. 4 vol. 8vo. Lips. 1801. 

Curtii Rufi (Quincti) Alexander Magnus, 
Hag. Com. 1708. 8vo. 

Idem, cum Notis Variorum. 
1664, 

Ciceronis Opera Omnia. 4 vol. in 3. 
Colon. Allob. 1616. 

C. Crispus Salustius, et L. Annzus Flo- 
rus. Ex typis Baskervillee. 4to.  Bir- 
minghame, 1773. 

Chr. Cottl. Heyne Publius Virgilius Ma- 
ro, varietate lectionis et perpetua adnota- 
tione illustratus. 4 vol. Lips. 1803. 

Ciceronis Opera. 10 vol. in 9. 18mo. 
Amstel. 1658-9. 

Titus Lucretius Carus De Rerum Natu- 
ra. 4to. Birminghami, 1772. 

C. Velleius Paterculus. Edidit Burman- 
nus. 8vo. Lugd. Bat. 1744, 

Porphyrii Opera. Edidit Jacobus de Rho- 
er. 4to. Lugd. Bat. et Amstel. 1792. 
Handsomely bound in parchment. 

Dionysii Longini de Sublimitate Com- 
mentarius. Edidit J. Tollius. Traj. ad 
Rhen. 1694. 4to. Bound in parchment. 


Amstel. 














Tue Publishers of this Gazette furnish, 7 


on liberal terms, every book and every | 


periodical work of any value which America 


affords. They have regular correspondents, 


and make up orders on the tenth of every 7 


month for England and France, and fre- 7 
quently for Germany and Italy, and import 7 


from thence to order, books, in quantities 
or single copies, for a moderate commis- 
sion. Their orders are served by gentle- 


men well qualified to select the best edi- 7 
tions, and are purchased at the lowest cash / 
prices. All new publications in any way |7 
noticed in this Gazette, they have for sale, 7 
or can procure on quite as good terms as 


those of their respective publishers. 


Cummineos, Hiiirarp, & Co. | 


——_| 
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